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THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE FRENCH 
UNION AND THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
OF. NATIONS | 


BY R. EB. JOBEZ 
CONSUL GENERAL OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, HONGKONG 


On the 4th of March 1947. at 
Dunkirk. Britain and France entered 
into a formal Treaty of Alliance. 
instrument of diplomacy, 


work of the United Nations. repre- 
sents for both countries the cul- 
minating point of years of friendshin, 


endeavour and struggle for peace in 
the defence of democratic liberties. 


No country in the world has been 
so wide open to the significance of 
collective security as France. It is a 
common illusion to think that the 
idea of an international organism 
with the obiect of limiting the tem- 
poral sovereignty is a creation of our 
modern times. In the. catholic ar- 
ganisation of the Middle Ages the 
spiritual authority of the Pove, often 
back by the temporal reach of his 
own power, was sufficient to impose 
a peace on the rulers of that time. 


But, as early as the XVIth century 


prominent French Jurists like Jean 
Bodin and Guillaume Albert had 
created a school of international 
law, whose aim was to demonstrate 
the futilitv of war and to foster in- 
ternational arbitration in the settle- 
ment of difficulties between states. 


No country in the world has been 


more open to the concept of indivi- 


dual liberty and no people in the 
so jealous to pre- 
serve the democratic or constitution- 
al rights bestowed upon them by 
Seed government than the people of 


¢ 


Since the 8th of April 1904, when 
Britain and France signed what. is 
known as the Entente Cordiale, their 


mutual action in the cause of’ peace 


in the world has been the direct 
cause of many diplomatic successes, 
to defeat the spirit of aggression and 
political or economic hegemony. 
Forced by ruthless agression into the 
wars, which they have fought side by 
Side, to the utmost of their power 
and ability until victory the people 
of Britain and France have been 
united through common sacrifice in 
wealth, man power and lives. Their 
contribution to the cause of justice 


liberty and democracy can compare 


favourably with that of any other 
countries and it is the realisation of 
the necessity of their friendship in 
the interest of peace in Europe and 
in the world which throws a true 
light on their alliance. 


Even in the Far East, it can be 
said that no two countries have done 
so much for the welfare of humanity. 
They have brought to countries over- 
ridden by internal strifes, periodical 
famines and other plights, peace, 
security, social as well as economic, 
and developed these countries to a 
degree of progress which should be 
a credit to them. Truly, the purpose 
was trade and commerce, 
would be taking a too simple and too 
narrow view of the subject not to 
mention what has been done in the 
territories of both empires in the 
matter of education, engineering, in 
the cultural field and so on. eir 
missionaries, their doctors and their 


civil servants have fought a constant 


- which they think entitle 
claim for their independence, 


but it 
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battle against adverse elements or 
the incomprehension sometimes of 
their own governments. And to-day 
still, those same countries have 
reached a_ state of development 
em to a 
for- 
getting the fact that whatever assets 
they have to back their claim in res- 
pect of economy, culture, railways, 
roduction, social achievements, were 


uilt up for them by the nations from | 


whom they want to loosen their ties. 


Such is the trend of events now 


due to a miscomprehension of funda- 
mental liberties; due also to excess- 
tive haste in many quarters and in- 
centives, coming from irresponsible 
elements. But there is no reason to 


think that Britain and France look 


upon their responsibility to civiliza- 
tion,democracy and peace in their 
own field of action with an in- 


feriority complex. They do not over- 


rate their means, but do not under- 


estimate their respective ability to 
tackle the problems confronting 
them within the right 
They may be willing to sacrifice in 
the cause of peace and in the name 
of justice, what is reasonable and 
pragtical. but ouldw not compromise 
their 
people. 
The international position of Bri- 
tain and France after they have con- 
cluded their alliance has been rein- 
forced; it was concluded in the spirit 
of friendship, with due regard to 
their duty to the organisation of a 


new world or rather to help this un-- 


approaches. 


obligations to millions of 


settled post-war world to come back . 


on its feet again. Whether in Europe 
or elsewhere, especially in the Far- 
East, cooperation between both 
countries and their citizens will do 
more to promote peace and under- 
standing in the long run, than can be 
visualized even by the superficial and 
biased observer. | 


With respect to Hongkong and the 
nearby French territory of (Indv- 
china, trade relations which had 
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OPERATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION & DEVELOPMENT AND POLICY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The two new ventures 
national financial collaboration, the 
World Fund and Bank, with combin- 
ed resources calculated at $15; billion, 
have now reached the stage of active 
operation although no loans have 
been announced. 

The top management of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development has been recon- 
stituted following the resignation in 
December of Eugene Meyer as Pre- 
sident and the late Harold D. Smith 
as Vice-President. The Bank is 
carrying forward plans for its first 
loans and last month opened a New 
York office to direct the distribution 
of forthcoming public offerings of 
debenture bonds. | 


The International Monetary Fund 
approved exchange rates for thirty- 
two countries in December, received 
“quota” contributions from members 
in February, and officially declared 
itself ready to begin transactions on 
March 1, | 


e membership of both institut- 
‘oun has risen to 44 with the addition 
ei Venezuela, Turkey, Italy, Syria, 
and Lebanon. Of the countries re- 
presented at the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference, the U.S.S.R., Australia, New 
Zealand, Haiti and Liberia have not 
accepted membership, although Aus- 


tralia is reconsidering her earlier de- 


cision not to participate. Other non- 
participants include Argentina, Fin- 
land, Portugal, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, which were not represented at 
Bretton Woods, as well as the coun- 
tries with which we are nominally 
still at war. Be 


Coming Test of Creditworthiness 


The International Bank, in getting 
under way, faces the immediate task 
of winning investor confidence and 
gaining a market for its securities; 
for the bulk of the money which is 
to be lent must first be obtained by 
borrowing through the sale of Bank 
obligations to the public. .A step to- 
ward opening a substantial market 
for World Bank debentures was rea- 
lized early in April when Governor 
Dewey approved a bill authorizing 


been developed before the war, know 
again a renewed activity. In April 
only the total trade with Indochina 
was 2,080,789 dollars for exports and 
1,218,119 for imports. No doubt. 
with the _ restoration of norrnal 
economy, this current of exchange 
will develop in the near future, thus 
expanding the traditional relations of 
friendship and goodneighbourliness 
between these outposts of the French 
Union and the British Empire in the 
Far East. New links, such as the 
French Air Line, shipping companies 
are added to those existing in the past 
and we may look upon the future of 
these friendly relations with grea 

confidence. 


in inter-— 


New York State insurance companies 
to invest up to 5 per cent of their 
total admitted assets in securities 
issued or guaranteed by the Bank. 
Similar action in respect to New York 
State savings banks was taken last 
year and has been taken in certain 
other States in respect to either in- 
surance companies or savings bvanks. 


Purchases by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, up to the 
limit of 10 per cent of capital and 
surpius, apparently will require only 
a ruling by the Comptroller of the 
Currency that International Bank 
are “investment securi- 

es.” 


But more than legislative permis- 
sion to buy is necessary to the de- 
velopment of a broad market for 
World Bank obligations. Potential 
investors generally are waiting to see 
the amounts and kinds of credits the 
Bank extends and the conditions at- 
tached for the protection of the Bank 
and its security-holders. Basic loan 
policies will go far to decide the in- 
trinsic quality of the securities which 
— Bank sells and the demands for 

em, 


To a greater extent than was ap- 
parent even six month ago, the Bank 
will have to rely on the American 
market to raise money forits lending. 
While gold and dollar assets held by 
foreigners in the U.S. still run much 
larger in the aggregate than before 
the war, they are far from evenly 
distributed and some _ individual 
countries stand in urgent need of 
credits of the tvpe which the World 
Bank was organized to handle. Loan 
aovlications have been received from 


Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France. Iran, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, and Poland ffor an 


aggregate amount of $2,553,875,000. 
While some of the reauests have not 
been fullv documented,the needs are 
mainly for financing purchase of 
electric generating equipment. loco- 
motives, trucks, tractors, farm imple- 
ments, industrial machinery, and 
other materials for reconstruction 
and development. 


Financial Position of World Bank 


The Bank’s balance sheet for De- 
cember 31. 1946 showed that it then 
held $402,000.000 in dollars. To this 
amount $158,750,000 was added Feb- 
ruary 25 by a further United States 
payment against its $3,175,000 sub- 
scription, and another $158,750,000 
was received May 26 when the United 
States, and most other members, com- 
pleted their contributions of paid-in 
capital. The Bank thus will have 
over $700,000.000 working assets in 
dollars and from this amount some 
dollar advances can be made to bor- 
rowers before funds from the sale of 
debentures are actually in hand. 
The Bank’s holdings of sterling 
(£58,000,000), and other currencies 


that may be required by borrowers, 
may be adequate for some time to 
come without the negessity of deben- 
ture sales in foreign markets. 


To offer debentures to the Ameri- 
can public, or for that matter to lend 
the dollars contributed by the United 
States, the Bank must first obtain 
approval from the President of the 
United States acting on the advice 
of a National Advisory Council com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Trea- | 
sury, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. 
and the chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank. This, in effect, pro- 


vides a veto power by the American 


Government over loans made in U.S. — 
dollars. 


Protection for the Investor 


The first line of protection for the 
investor in Bank obligations is the 
reasonable expectation that the bor- 
rower will be able to fulfill his con- 
tractual obligation to the Bank. This 
it will be the responsibility of the 
directing heads of the Bank, to as- 
sure, through careful analysis of loan 
applications, avoidance of excessive 
risks, continuous observation of the 
uses made of loans, and keeping a 
weather eye for emerging weaknesses. 
The official staff which shoulders 
this large responsibility, as recon- 
stituted, is stronger than ever in 
terms of men of recognized ability 
and tested experience. 


The second line of protection is the 
ability of the member Governments 
to make good on their commit- 
ments to reimburse the Bank for 
losses suffered through defaults of 
borrowers. The amount for which 
each Government is liable is’ limited 
by the amount of its subscription to 
capital. The United States, for 
example, which paid in $635,000,000 
(20 per cent of its subscription), 1s 
liable to the extent of an additicnal 
$2,540,000,000. 


American investors will tend to 
consider themselves fairly protected 
on this second line of defense so long 
as the Bank’s loans de not exceed 
the contributions made or on gall 
from member countries whose inter- 
national accounts and finances are 
reasonably well ordered, and which 
have good records of fulfilling inter- 
national financial obligations. Be- 
yond about the $4 billion mark, the 
Bank debentures would have to rely 
for this secondary protection on the 
ability of weaker members to carry 
through on their guarantees. Here, 
in light of manifest financial dif- 
ficulties in so many countries and 
past records, there are some ‘not un- 
natural doubts. 


On the other hand, the Bank may 
find, with the numerous intergovern- 


“ment. credits and the availability of 


} 
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private credits to top-grade borrow- 
ers such as Australia and Norway, 
that the scope for International Bank 
credits may not extend beyond $3 or 
$4 billion. The Bank is designed to 
handle borderline cases, good but not 
good enough to borrow in the open 
market for all their needs. As world 
conditions improve the number of 
these cases should lessen. Moreover, 
the rate at which credit lines can be 
used will be subject to definite phy- 
sical limitations on exportable sup- 
plies. It may well prove most prac- 
ticable, in any event, for the Bank to 
proceed with the.larger credit ap- 
plications in stages, so as to judge 
the progress of reconstruction pro- 
grams before becoming too deeply 
committed. 


The Interwar Foreign Lending Ex- 
perience 


A 
American private investors in foreign 
bonds sold during the interwar 


period, based mainly on U. S. De- - 


partment of Commerce compilations, 
discloses that Americans invested 
about $83 billion in foreign bonds 
between 1920 and 1940 and _ that 


roughly one-third of these went into | 


default with the onslaught of the 
world depression in the ’thirties. In 
1940 losses of principal, including 
losses from market depreciation, 
stood at $33 billion according to Com- 
merce Department estimates. The 
war, moreover, led to some additional 
defaults by countries which previous- 
ly had maintained their payments. 
Nevertheless, the record was less 
black than often is realized. : 


How would the International Bank 
have borne up under those conditions 
if all the loans had been made by 
that institution? The estimated $33 
billion loss of principal would have 
been about 45 per cent of the present 
subscribed capital of the Bank. This 
45 per cent is about equal to the 
combined United States and Cana- 
dian subscriptions. 


It would be unwise to attach undue 
weight to this sort of hypothetical 
calculation. Rates of interest were 
high during the nineteen-twenties, 
affording the investor a compensa- 
tion for risk. On the other hand, 
the Bank, while it doubtless will offer 
lower rates on its debentures, will be 
required to accumulate a guarantee 
fund from charges on borrowers so 
as to build up a special reserve 
against the contingency of defauiis. 
The statutes of the Bank also require 
an investigation of the economic 
position of borrowers and their power 
to repay under which some of the 
loans of the ’20s would hardly have 
qualified. 


Fund Approves Currency ‘Values 
i announcing last December that 


it would begin transactions on March 
1, the International Monetary Fund 


accepted. proposed currency values 


for 32 countries. In the case of 


survey of the experience of — 


Brazil, China, Greece, Poland, Uru- 
guay, Yugoslavia and three minor 
currencies, action was held. in abey- 
ance by request of the concerned 
governments. 


Many observers were surprised by 
the acceptance of existing currency 
values for all 32 currencies.on whicn 
action was taken. There Tad been 
no disposition to question acceptance 
of the valuation of the U. S. dollar 
and the British pound, which pro- 
vide units of measure for other cur- 
rencies; but with the disorganization 
of industry, commerce, .and finance 
in sO many member countries, and 
their unequal multiples of inflation, 
it was expected that the Fund’s 
studies might lead to some revisions 
ot currency values based upon sub- 
stantial disparities in price and wage 
levels among other countries. 


The Fund, however, in a_ release 
explaining its action, empxiasized 
that it was “not to be interpreted 
as a guarantee by the Fund that ali 
the rates will remain unchanged”: 


“The Fund realizes that at the 
present exchange rates there are 
substantial disparities in price and 
wage levels among a number oi 
countries. In present circum- 
stances, however, such «disparities 
do not have the same significance 
as in normal times. For practicaliy 
all countries, exports are being 
limited mainly py difficulties of 
production or transport, and the 
wide gaps which exist in some 
countries between the cost of 
needed imports and the proceeds 
of exports would not be apprecia- 
bly narrowed by changes in their 
currency parities. In addition, 
many countries have just begun to 
recover from the disruption of war, 


and efforts to restore the produc-_ 


tivity of their economies may be 
expected gradually to bring their 
cost structures into line with those 
of other countries. Furthermore, 
for many countries now concerned 
with combating inflation there is 
a danger that a change in the ex- 
change rate would aggravate the 
internal tendencies toward  in- 
flation.”’ 


One curious sidelight on exchange 
rates is the sluggishness of countries 
to adjust downward rates that, be- 
yond doubt, are too high. At Bret- 
ton Woods and in the later discus- 


sions there was widespread appre- 


hension that a wave of competitive 
currency depreciation would set in 
after the war. On the contrary 
there is some present reason for con- 
cern that overvalued currencies will 
be kept overvalued and defended by 
various devices of the ‘thirties, ex- 
change, controls, import quotas, for- 
eign trade monopolies, and prohibi- 
tive tariffs, which suppress or distort 
international trade to the ultimate 
disadvantage of everyone. These 
restraints are now under study by re- 
presentatives of 19 countries meet- 
ing in Geneva. | 
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Use of Fund’s Resources 


In announcing its acceptance of 
exchange rates the Fund _ deferred 
the date for beginning actual opera- 
tions for two and a half months, 
until March 1. Here there were 
some apprehensions that many 


member countries would immediately 


rush in to borrow the annual amount 
to which, on the literal reading of 
the statutes, they would seem 
“entitled.” On this point, however, 
statements of policy by Camille Gutt, 
managing director, have been strong 


and positive. He has said that the | 


Fund will advance dollar exchange 
only “where there is every reason to 
believe that the loans can be repaid 
by the operations in sight.” The 
Fund “will turn down applications 
from Governments which seem to be 
dissipating their resources or to be 


operating on a poor economic basis.” — 


That the Fund regards itself as hav- 
ing a choice, and as not being under 
compulsion to lend, brightens very 
much the outlook for its future. 


The League of Nations’ Experience | 


The contribution which the Bret- 
ton Woods institutions can make to 
getting the world economy back on 
its feet does not lie in the field of 
financial philanthropy. Money is 


needed, but it is needec to imple- 


ment well conceived plans of produc- 
tive and financial rehabilitation, and 
not to go down the drain of impro- 
vident spending or to postpone a day 
of reckoning. 


After World War I two. types of 


loans were especially effective: the 
Central Bank Stabilization Loans 
and the League of Nations Loans. 
The reason for their effectiveness 
was that they were each preceded by 
a thorough review of the position 
and program of the borrowing coun- 


try, and at certain times and places . 


loans were accompanied by expert 
aid and supervision. In this way 
the granting of the credit became an 
assurance to the world that an effec- 
tive economic program was being 
put into effect. 


These loans provide prototypes for 
World Bank loans. They also must~ 
be made with such care and 
thoroughness of review of a coun- 
try’s economic program that they 
will constitute an assurance - of 
economic progress. 


- In addition there will have to be 
some stop gap loans—or gifts—direct- 
ly by the U. S. Government. Ex- 
perience suggests that the fewer 


‘there are of these the better. Just 


as a loan from the World Bank will 
be a hallmark of progress, so the 


need for the stop gap loans is a con- 
fession of weakness for the borrow- 
ing country. 


4 
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HONG KONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT 


By the end of June 1947, a total 
ot 1,080 industrial establishments had 
applied for registration with the 
Labour Office, of which number 265 
factories are situated on the Island 
and 815 in Kowloon. In compliance 
with the Factories & Workshops 
Ordinance, 1937, a total number of 
704 factories have been issued certi- 
ficates of registration as at June 39, 
1947. During the month of June 27 
factories sent in their applications 
for registration, and 53 factories 
have been duly registered in June. 


Of the new factories which applied 
in June for registration the folluw- 


ing are among larger. industrial 
establishments:—a bakelite wares 
factory, employing 114 workers; a 


steam laundry with 100 workers; a 
metal wares factory with 200 work- 
ers; another metal wares factory 
with 154 workers; a radio parts 
manufacturing plant with 100 work- 
ers; two shipyards together employ- 
ing 200 workers. 


The 27 new applicants comprise:— 
one manganese & graphite factory. 5 
metal wares factories, one peanut oil 
mill, 2 printing presses, one radio 
parts factory, one rubber factory, 3 
saw mills, 2 shipbuilders, 5 weaviny 
mills, one bakelite goods factory, one 
canned goods factory, one dye stuffs 
factory, six engineering factories, «ne 
flour & rice mill, a furniture factory, 
one knitting mill, one steam laundry 
and one leather goods factory. 


The total number of labour em- 
pioyed in the 27 factories which ap- 
plied for registration in June is: over 
800 male and 440 female,» making a 
total of 1,250. 


INDUSTRIAL POSITION 


The local saw mills, iron and steel 
foundries and paint & varnish fac- 
tories are all fully occupied and 
working at 100 percent of their 
capacity. The outlook for continued 
full employment is. favourable. : 


The: ship building yards are em- 
pioying altogether well over 14,000 
workmen, and are, as far as re- 
habilitated facilities are concerned, 
operating full blast. The early re- 
habilitation of the remaining few 
yards in the Colony will enable faster 
repairs and resumption of heavy 
tonnage building in addition to step- 
ped up constructions of medium 
ocean and river craft. 


The weaving mills of Hongkong 
have received substantial orders trom 
India and British Malaya, mostly for 
the manufacture of sarongs: the 
local seasonal demand is still brisk 
and orders from several Far Eastern 
cities are expected. Ceylon Govt 
will also, it is expected, place larger 
orders with the local textile industry. 
The knitters, garment makers and 
hosiery mills are, on the average. 
well supplied with orders. 


All kaolin produced in the Colony 
has been purchased by Hongkong 
Govt for shipment to Japan, and 
new sources for clay production in 
the New Territories are eagerly ex- 
plored. Japan will remain a gvod 
customer of Hongkong’s’ kaolin; 
her. orders exceed by far our supply 
potentiality. 


The bakelite industry had a fairly 
good month in June; orders from 
local factories manufacturing elec- 
trical appliances have been large 
and most bakelite works here are 4&s- 
sured of continued demand from this 
source. | | 


The nail factories have not fared 
so well on account of large arrivals 
of low priced nails from Belgium. 


However, several local nail factories 


are modern and efficient plants which 
could meet any European competi- 
tion. We have inspected one nail 
factory’s modern equipment and 
were agreeably surprised to see how 
the management and_ production 
were efficiently organised. This 
factory has a daily output of over 10 
tons and exports regularly to Malaya, 
i the Netherlands Indies, India 
etc. 


Most of the smaller rubber shoes 
factories have temporarily suspended 
operations: which was due to very 
Slack demand. These factories have 
previously exported mostly to China. 
Since the import of rubber shoes into 
China is prohibited and production 
of rubber canvas shoes at present is 
cheaper in Canton the local smaller 
factories are operating at reduced 
capacity, supplying the local market 
and exporting to Far Eastern and 
other countries. 


The ginger factories have obtained 
a large order from the U.K. which 
will keep them going for at least two 
months. Their business during re- 
cent months was not unfavourable 
but on a reduced scale. The position 
in the ginger industry was at length 
reviewed in our issue of November 6, 
page 13. The U.K. order comprises 
3,000 casks (one cask contains 2 cwt. 
of 133-1/3 lbs of ginger and 90-2/3 lbs 
of syrup). A total of 11 ginger fac- 


tories employ now some 100 men and. 


500 women. The capacity produc- 
tion is over 30,000 casks per year. 
The U.K. market is the main buyer 
of locally produced preserved ginger. 
About 20 percent of the raw ginger 
required by the factories is grown 
in the Colony, the rest coming from 
Kwangtung. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


Interest for the establishment of 
new factories in Hongkong is as live- 
ly as before. Many projects have 
been advanced by bankers, industrial 
promoters and merchants, and Govt 
officials have studied quite a few 
drafts. A very serious project is ex- 
pected to assume more concrete form 
within the next 2 to 3 months; Bri- 


repairing of reciprocating, 


tish and Chinese industrialists and 
investors are interested in erecting a 
number of factories, mostly in Kow- 
loon covering a variety of light in- 
dustrial productions. 


Much attention has been devoted 
by Chinese investors to the potenti- 
alities of Hongkong’s tourist indus- 
try. Several plans have been drait- 
ed; one syndicate is interested in the 
construction of one or more modern 
hotels and recreation centres either 
on the Island or on one of the 
neighbouring smaller islands. The 
future tourist trade boom is well 
appreciated by such prospective in- 


-vestors who realise that the Colony 


is not well supplied with up-to-date 
hotels, beach resorts, scenic restaur- 
ants, entertainment places worthy of 
— city like Hongkong aspires 
e. 


THE TAIKOO DOCKYARD AND 
ENGINEERING CO. OF HONG 
KONG LIMITED 


During the yar years the Taikoo 
Dockyard and Engineering Establish- 
ment at Quarry Bay suffered very 
extensive damage from Allied bomb- 
ing and from lack of maintenance. 
On the re-occupation of the Dock- 
yard in September 1945, buildings, 


‘plant, and equipment were found to 
- require major repair and renewal. 


Very considerable progress has 


been made with the work of recons- 


truction and the opportunity is being 
taken of thoroughly modernising 
plant and Dockyard facilities gen-- 
erally. By the Spring of 1946 the 
Dock and all Slipways were in com-. 
mission. Buildings have now been 
repaired, pre-war plant is again in 
production, and new machinery is 
being installed. The Dockyard is 
once more in a position to undertake 
major repair work to ships and ma- 
chinery and is well equipped for the 
turbine, 
and diesel machinery. General en- 
oe of all types is also under- 
taken. 


The Dock is 787 0” long and can 
accommodate ships up to 90’-0” beam 
and 33’ 6” draft. The three slipwavs 
are .capable of taking ships up ito 
430’ 0” in length and 4000 tons dis- 


placement. 


Last year, ships of a total tonnage 
of 605,000 were docked and 430 ships 
were repaired. | 


Since the war only lighters and 
small craft have been built put it is 
hoped that later this year the build- 
ing of larger ships will commence. 
The Company builds reciprocating 
and turbine machinery and Taikoo- 
Sulzer and Taikoo Doxford Diesel 
Fngines. 


W. S. BAILEY & CO. LTD. 


Founded in 1898, W. S. Biley & Co. 
Ltd., commonly known as “Bailey 
Dock,” is one of Hongkong’s oldest 
shipyards hoasting extensive modern 
facilities for ship-building and re- 
pairing work. 
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ARRIVALS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1947. 
Ocean Steamers River Steamers. TOTAL CARGO PASSENGERS. 
Flag. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. River River Ocean 
3 Steamers. Steamers. Steamers. Total 

96 266,544 100 55,074 196 321,618 4,165 15,103 11,003 26,106 
American 131,893 22 131,893 3,962 3,962 
Cree Score 55 51,820 47 9,444 102 61,264 2,267 2,813 1,580 4,393 
ws 36,830 — 17 36,830 969 969 
Panamanian... 6 18,855 — 6 18,855 —— 29 29 
Philippine ...... 7 14,283 7 14,283 514 514 
Portuguese .... l 438 438 . — 
Swedish ....... 2 5,679 — — 2 5,679 ——— — 3 3 
Total Foreign .. 128 338,920 47 9,444 175 348,364 2,267 2,813 15,070 17,883 
224 605,464 147 64,518 371 669,982 6,432 17,916 26,073 43,989 

DEPARTURES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1947. é 
I ek es 97 287,428 102 57,638 199 345,066 3,012 18,528 9,089 27,617 
Américan ...... 21 128,150 21 128,150 2,402 2,402 
Rmeeewe eee 36 90,898 50 10,551 106 61,449 4,756 430 2,794 3,224 
2 9,023 2 9,028 —— —— 400 -400 
Norwegian 31,375 15 31,375 —— 1,424 1,424 
Panamanian 6 29,453 29,453 12 12 
Philippine ..... 7 14,283 7 14,283 495 495 
Poru@uese .... 2. 876 2 876 —— 
2 5,679 —— 2 5,679 7 7 
Total Foreign .. 127 337,258 50 10,551 117 347,809 4,756 430 12,097 12,5 
WOM eG a 224 624,686 152 68,189 376 692,875 7,768 18,958 21,186 40,144 


Having suffered little actual war 
datinage but a lot of deterioration 
under the occupation, the Company 
reopened as early as September 1945 
an, after 2 months of cleaning-up, 
began restoring their equipment by 
for machinery and 
parts at home. This work proceeded 
so efficiently that already during 
1946 over 100 vessels with a total ton- 
nage of 15,000 were put into working 
order, the total number of ships re- 
paired since the resumption of work 
being well over 150. 


The Dock possesses 3. slipways: 


first, 130 feet long with desplacement 


of 400 tons, second, 100 feet long with 
displacement of 200 tons and, third, 
300 feet, with displacement of 300 
tons. All are electrically equipped. 
A 275-feet long wharf is equipped 
with hand cranes and steam-operated 
shear legs. 


Apart from ee. considerable 
construction is 


will shortly be handed over to Gov- 


-- ernment, and three more. are nearing 


furthermore, 4 harbour 
these 


completion; 


orders had been placed by Govern- 
ment for whom the Company has 
also constructed 10 lighters. 


eing carried out. 
One dredger has been completed and 


For the first six months of 1947 the 
port of Hongkong handled a _ total 
tonnage of ocean and river going ships 
of 7,699,000. The monthly average for 
January/June was 1,283,000 tons which 
is stil] less than half of ¢he ordinary 
pre-war average tonnage. The 1937 
monthly average for ocean and river 
steamers arriving from and departing 
for abroad was about 3 million tons. 
Compared with the shipping returns of 
all Chinese ports in 1947, Hongkong 
handled about 15 percent less tonnage 
than all of China. 


The shipping returns for June were 
as satisfactory as in previous months 
of 1947; a total of 448 ocean steamers 
arrived and left here registering a total 
tonnage of 1,230,150. Ocean and river 
ships in June numbered 747, with a 
total tonnage of 1,362,857, which is 
13,000 less than registered in May, the 
record month of 1947, when 1,375,557 
tons of shipping arrived here and 
cleared for abroad. 


British shipping accounted for 44 
percent of ocean, and 48 percent of 
ocean and river shipping, followed by 
U.S.. ships with 22 percent eo oer 
steamers, Chinese vessels came~next, 


accounting for 8% percent of the ocean 
steamers, followed by the Dutch and 
Norwegian flags with respectively 8 and 
6 percent. European shipping in June 
(excluding British ships) came to al- 
most 20 percent of the total ocean 
going tonnage, 


The following amounts of bunker 
coal and oil were taken out of the Co- 
lony during June: by ocean steamers © 
10,199 tons coal, 14,132 tons oil; by 
river steamers 1,642 tons coal, 816 tons | 
oil; making a total of 11,841 tons coal, 
and 14,948 tons of oil. . 


In our issue of July 2, page 136, the 
previous totals of discharged and load- 
ed commercial cargo for Jan./May 1947 
were published. For the month of June 
the deadweight of commercial cargo 
(excluding Govt. and H.M. Forces 
stores) discharged from ocean steamers 
amounted to 161,393 tons, and 65,529 
tons were loaded on ocean steamers for 
abroad. For the first six months of 
1947 a total of 1,179,000 tons of foreign 
commercial cargo arriving in ocean 
steamers was discharged here, and a 
total of 425,000 tons was loaded on 
ocean steamers for abroad, aggregating 
1,604,000 tons. 
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CONDITION OF SHIPPING _IN 
‘HONGKONG 


The Chinese Government prohibi-: 
tion regarding the participation of 
foreign flags in Chinese coastal and 
inland river shipping has not affect- 
ed the business of British and other 
European shipping companies. It is 
the economy of China which has suf- 
fered from the inadequate operations 
of Chinese owned ships. In our pre- 
vious issue, page 149, the remarks 
made by Mr John Keswick in his 
address before the British Chamber 
of Commerce, Shanghai, with respect 
to the shipping position in China 
illustrate the problem which excessive 
nationalism in China has created. 

A representative of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review called on Mr G. T. 
Lloyd, secretary of the China Coast 
Navigating & Engineer Officers’ 
Guild, former editor of the Shanghai 
Times, Shanghai Mercury and the 
Shipping Review, and during the in- 
terview Mr Lloyd described the situa- 
tion as follows:— 

“Chinese aggressive nationalism is 
responsible for most of their ills: 
having abrogated “unequal treaties’ 
and forbidden foreign shipping in 
their inland waters, the Chinese have 
virtually cut off their own trade 
routes, for their own fleet, composed 
of vessels ordered and bought over 
from U.S.A. and Canada is immobiliz- 
ed by complete lack of trained per- 
sonnel. While these fine vessels are 
left to rot in Shanghai, the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s ships, mostly under British 
command, maintain an irregular and 
inadequate service along the Yang- 
tze, with the result that China's 
waterways are nearly as dead today 
as they were in the pre-steam age, 
and what that means, coupled. with 
disorganized railway transport, for 
the country’s economy is not hard to 
conceive.” 


Hongkong has, in Mr Lloyd’s and 
many other competent observers’ 
epinion, to a large extent replaced 
Shanghai as a Far Eastern trading 
centre and there is every prospect for 
a further jncrease in Hongkonz’s 
shipping returns and merchant busi- 
ness. Most’ shipping companies’ 
executives are equally sanguine about 
the prospects of shipping business 
although the slump in China and the 
seclusionist policy of the Chinese 
Go~ernment must be viewed with 
anxiety. 


The two principal China coast and 
inland river navigating companies, 
owned or operated by Butterfield & 
Swire, and Jardine, Matheson & Co., 
are using their fleets for coast sail- 
ings in other parts of the Far East, 
and with very satisfactory results. 

Mr Lloyd, through whose hands 
passes the distribution of a great 
number of merchant navy personnel. 
stresses that demand for personnel is 
unprecedented and shipping comn- 
panies are offering now excellent in- 
ducements to junior and senior offi- 


SHIPPING REVIEW 


cers, particularly on the newly ex- 
tended lines to South East Asia ports. 


Several companies have sold some 
of their older ships which were plyilig 
before the war along the China 
coast or between Yangtse ports. 
Much new tonnage, however, has 
been acquired since the end of war. 
Ali former China coast ships are 
actively employed on ever increasing 
runs in the Far East. 

It is known that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, realising the shortcomings 
of Chinese shipping companies, would 
welcome the participation of foreign 
ships in inland and coast traffic but 
the shipowners of Shanghai are, 
under the cloak of patriotism, voci- 
ferously refusing any change in the 
present situation. It remains to be 
seen whether reason and service to 
the Chinese people will triumph in 
the end over the individual shin: 
owners of Shanghai who only think 
of their own profits and let the na- 
tion suffer; the record so far of Chi- 
nese operated shipping along the 
coast and up the Yangtse is dis- 
couraging. 


INDO-CHINA STEAM NAVIGATION 


CO. LTD. 


‘The business of this Company has 
been reviewed by its Chairman at the 
last annual meeting of shareholders, 
compare our issue of July 9, page 
155 /6. 


THORESEN & CO. LTD. 


This Norwegian shipping firm has 
been operating since about 20 years 
one or more lines to the Far East. 
The Company, however, is since over 
a hundred years in the international 
shipping business. 

So far as coastal service is con- 
cerned, the Company operates the 
China-Siam line which was resumed 
shortly after the end of war. HUow- 
ever, due te heavy war losses in ton- 
nage, only 3 ships are now employed 
weekly, added to which a monthly 
Hongkong-Rangoon service is being 


maintained and weekly service 


between Bangkok and _ Singapore. 
Vessels running along this route are 
all of 3-4,000 tons and carry a smali 
number of passengers besides the 
cargo. 

As agents of the Wilh. Wilhelmsen, 
the Company operates monthly ser- 
vice to Europe which is about the 
Same as pre-war but not so regular, 
and as agents of Fernline also a 
monthly service between United 
States and Atlantic ports. 


THE UNITED STATES LINES COM- 
PANY 


United States Lines Company, a 
new shipping company for Hongkong, 
operates two lines—American Pioneer 
Line and Pacific Far East Line. 
While the former represented 
here by the American President Line 
before the war, the latter is a com- 
pletely new service, incepted last 


autumn by Mr T. E. Cuffe, former 
Vice-President of the American Pre- 
sident and Dollar Line and now the 
new line’s President. 


American Pioneer Line’s. present 
schedule is more extensive than be- 
fore the war, their fleet comprising 
over 100 vessels of an average ton- 
nage of 10-12,000. “America,” their 
largest ship, is a 30,000-ton liner built 
shortly before - the war broke out. 
Used as a troop transport during the 
war, she was reconverted into a pas- 
senger ship and now plies between 
New York, Southampton, Cherbourz 
and other Atlantic ports. 


The Far Eastern’ service of the 
Pioneer Line is maintained every 14 
days both inbound and outbound, the 
the route running from New York via 
Panama Canal, Atlantic ports, 
Manila, Hongkong and up to Shang- 
hai. Further extension is being con- 
templated as soon as Japan opens up. 
An irregular service with Australia 
has been started and may later be 
added as a new line. Carrying main- 
ly cargo, the Pioneer Line ships have 
cabin accommodation only for 8 
passengers. 


Pacific Far East Line- operates 
special refrigerated cargo and dry 
cargo ships, 30 in total of approxi- 
mately 10,000 each. Refrigerated 
cargo ships are sailing on a 10-day 
schedule, the route running from San 
Francisco via Manila to Hongkong. 
They transport all sorts of perishable 
foodstuffs such as meat, fruit, veget- 
ables etc. 

The dry cargo service is also main- 
tained every 10 days, the line being: 
San Francisco, Yokohama, Shanghai 


and Hongkong. 


The third line runs from Straits to 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Manila, 
Ceylon and Hongkong, calling at Sai- 
gon and Bangkok after Hongkong if 
there is sufficient inducement. 

All the fleet of Pacific Far East 
Line consists of brand new ships 
built during war, which complete the 


outbound voyage in 3 weeks and in- 


bound in 2 weeks. At present, there 
are 23 dry cargo and 9 refrigerated 


cargo ships in operation, with cargo 


capacity of about 9.000 tons each. 
Passenger g-commodation is limited 
to 8 persons and is usually booked 
weeks in advance. 


BUTTERFIELD AND SWIRE 


The Company are agents of the 
China Navigation Co., the Blue Fun- 
nel Line and the Australian Oriental 
Line, which lines were controlled by 
the Far Eastern Shipping Association 
which handled all British shipping 
under the Ministry of War Transport. 
As soon as ships were released from 
Govt service, they were put in opera- 
tion along pre-war lines, and when 
service was disbanded in March 1946, 
they reopened their office and re- 
gained control over their own ships. 
Most of the pre-war routes were re- 
covered and maintained in operation 
ever since. 
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The China Navigation Company at 
present maintains regular service be- 
tween all China ports open for trade, 
the Malay peninsula and Dutch East 
Indies. 22 ships with total tonnage 
of about 60,000 ply along this line, 
and although a number of _ ships 
were lost in the war, new tonnage 
amounting to 7 new ships built in the 
United Kingdom helped to bring their 
fleet to pre-war strength. | 


All China Navigation Company’s 


vessels are freight boats with a limit- 
ed passenger accommodation. Dur- 


ing the first 6 months after sailings 
were resumed on the present scale, 
booking was very heavy in view of 


‘UNRRA’s movement of supplies and 


personnel and_ general intensified 


‘post-war travelling for the purpose of 
renewing personal and business con- 
‘nection. Compared to pre-war, 
present season is rather dull in view 
of complete absence of holiday travel- 
lers to North China ports. 


The Blue Funnel Line has not been 
able to resume the pre-war schedule 
and their service between China ports 
and United Kingdom remains irre- 
gular. 
from Shanghai via ports to Liverpool, 


usually heavily booked and Carrying , 


sufficient cargo, the amount of which 
depends, however, upon the ever- 
changing export and exchange re- 


_gulations in, China. 


The Blue Funnel Line’s fleet is 
composed of about 40 ships with a 


‘total tonnage of over 300,000. 


THE BANK LINE (CHINA) LTD. 


The  British-owned Bank Line 
(China) steamship company is 
operating 3 lines from Hongkong— 
the American and Oriental line to 
U.S. East Coast via Straits and Suez, 
Oriental-African line and Ellerman 
line—via Port Said to London and 
Centinental ports. 


Established 50 years ago, the Com- 
pany has not been able to resume 
normal operation since the end of 
war because of continued Britifh Gov- 
ernment control over shipping. The 
service is intended for cargo trans- 


‘port with a limited passenger accom- 


modation. 


. JAVA-CHINA-JAPAN LIJN N.V. 


The Dutch’ shipping company 
J.C.J.L., well known for many years 
on the China Coast as “Javaline’, 


returned early 1946 from war service 


to the China Coast. The J.C.J.L. lost 
approximately 50% of their fleet. 
which iosses have in the meantime 
been replaced by the purchase cf 
“Victory” and “Liberty” ships in the 
United States. A regular. service is 
being maintained again between the 
Netherlands East Indies, the Philip- 
pine Islands, China and Japan. Al- 
though as yet not all ships have been 
reconditioned completely to their 
prewar comfortable accommodation, 
steps have been taken to _ speed 
up reconversion to prewar conditions. 


One or two ships a month ply | 


were converted 


the 


; ms. “van Heutsz’ is on the run. 
“g=Holland East-Asia Line =~ 


The Java-China-Japan Line 
Hongkong are agents for many other 
shipping companies such as: 


1—Royal Packet Navigation Co. 


(K.P.M. Line), with regular monthly 
Sailings to South Africa and South 
America with their luxury liners, 
“Tegelberg” and “Boissevain” 
and further 3 freight steamers, with 
limited passenger accommodation. 
These six ships maintain a monthly 
schedule. The three passenger liners 


the outbreak of the war and trans- 


’ ported tens of thousands of Allied 
troops from England to Africa. 


The 
“Boissevain” is now being recon- 
ditioned and will join the ms. “Ruys” 
and ms. “Tegelberg“ on the Africa / 
America Service by the. end of 


kong is ms. “van Heutsz’. With her 
sister ship the ms. “Cremer”, which, 
was lost during the war, the K.P.M. 
maintained a _ regular fortnightly’ 
service from Amoy, Swatow, and 
Hongkong to Singapore, Penang and : 
Belawan Deli. At present only the 


This Dutch shipping line is again 
maintaining a regular monthly ser- 
vice between Europe and the Far 
East. The war losses have been far 
over 50% but by purchasing “Victory” 
and “Liberty” vessels this Company 


was able to resume her prewar re- 


gular service. 


3—Silverline Ltd. I 


This British Company maintains 
again her regular Round the World 
service from U.S.A. Pacific Coast via 
Asia, Straits, Suez, Canada to US.A. 
Atlantic Coast with their well known 
“Silver” ships. 


4—K.L.M. Royal Dutch Air Lines 


Up to now bookings were only 
effected for flights from Singapore 
or Bangkok to Europe but in the 
very near future the K.L.M. is expect- 
ed to call at Hongkong. Three sur- 
vey flights have already been made: 
two with DC 3 planes and one with 
a Skymaster and far reaching plans 
are now in process of being worked 
out. 


5—Holland America Line 


This Company maintains regulat 
passenger and freight services he- 
tween Rotterdam and New York and 
other Atlantic ports. Fortunately 
her Flagship the “Nieuw Amsterdam” 
escaped being a victim of the war 
and according to recent information 
is “back to normal” again from her 
war record as a trooper 


Also this Company sustained heavy 
losses aS a result of enemy action, 
ih are gradually being replaced 
again. 


into troopers after. 
pared with only about 100 pre-war, 
j the China Merchants Steam Naviga- 


in 6—Holland Africa line 


This Line a sister-company of the 
Holland East-Asia Line is operating 
again between the Netherlands and 
South-Africa. Her well known ves- 


~\ sels such as “Oranjefontein”, “Bloem- 
fontein”, 
prewar service. 


etc. have resumed their 


CHINA MERCHANTS STEAM NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY 


With a fleet of over 200, as com- 


tion Company, a Chinese Govern- 
-ment organisations have been able to 


expand their rivera nd coastal ship- 


ping and even inaugurate ocean ser- 


‘vice after resuming operation early 
-in November 1945. 


The schedule of their river and 
coastal service comprises: bi-monthly 
sailings along the Shhangai-Chung- 
king line maintained by 10 boats, 
weekly sailings to Tientsin via ports, 
with 3 ships on the run, and irregu- 
lar sailings to South China ports:— 
Foochow, Amoy, Swatow and Canton 
by 10 ships. 


The ocean route runs up to Singa- 
pore, Rangoon, Bangkok and Manila, 
s/s “Hai Hsia” plying between Hong- 
kong and Singapore and s/s “Yan 
Tai” between Hongkong and Kwong- — 
chowan, these two boats being under | 
the management of the office in © 
Hongkong. 


Having lost about 50 ships in the 
war, C.M.S.N. Co. replenished their 
fleet mostly by Americanf reighters 
which are able toa accommodate 


few passengers only in the cabin 
class. All ships leave fully booked, 
the most popular line being Hong- 
kong-Singapore both for cargo and 
passengers. At present, there is no 
passenger accommodation on the 
Hongkong-Canton line. 


FVERETT STEAMSHIP CORPORA- 
TION 


Everett Steamship Corporation was 
founded about 30 years ago as ship- 
owners’ agents and under the name 
of “American Mail Line” have een 
operating a service connecting the- 
American West Coast with Manila, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, and Japan. 
Having lost about 20 ships in the 
war on the Philippine route, their 
present service is curbed by in- 
sufficient tonnage which it is hoped > 
to have replaced in 3 to 4 months. 
when they wilil.have 9 ships of about 
12,000 tons deadweight each running 
on a regular fortnightly schedule 
along the whole route. At present, 
fortnightly sailings are being main- 
tained on the United States-Shang- 
hai line, all ships being heavily book- 
ed on the outbound voyage biit 
carrying little cargo from China cn 
the homebound run. Passenger ac- 
commodation is limited to 8-12 per 
sons on all ships. 
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Everett Oriental Line is the trade 


which 
Steamship Co. operates ships ¢ 

the India-China (eventually Japan) 
line, which service was commenced 
after the war. Their fleet reserved 
for this line is brand new, having 
been built. during the war. Ships of 
4-5.000 tons each will carry a limit- 
ed number of passengers, as they ure 
intended mainly for refrigerator and 
dry cargo service. 


Ports of call include Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Swatow, Amoy, Hongkong, 
Saigon, Bangkok, Singapore, Penang, 
Rangoon and Calcutta. 


name under 


THE EAST ASIATIC CO. LTD. 


The East Asiatic Company cf 
Copenhagen, which celebrated their 
50-year jubilee last Mrach 27, is not 
merely a shipping company but a 
leading firm in Denmark engaged in 
trading, forestry, rubber and copra 
plantations, mining and industrial 
interests, not to mention Many 


others, and maintaining 40 branches . 


in all five continents. 


Incidentally, it was the founder of 
the Company, Mr H..M. Andersen, 
who ordered, in 1911, from Mgssrs. 
Burmeister & Wain, Copenhagen, the 
first ocean-going diesel motorship in 
the world. The success of this vessel, 
which visited London on her maiden 
voyage in 1912, marked the beginning 
of a new era in world shipping. 


Immediately on its establishment, 
the Company opened a regular ship- 
ping service between Denmark, the 
Baltic and the Far East, which later 
was divided into two, a separate ser- 


vice with Bangkok as the terminal 


and another to Chinese, Manchurian 
and Japanese ports. In Europe, beside 
the Baltic and Scandinavian ports, 
English and continental centres were 
incorporated into the service. Later, 
lines to South Africa, Australia and 
the West Indies were established, the 
latter being extended to the Pacific 
Coast after the opening of the Pana- 
ma Canal. Later, the Company open- 
ed a service between the Pacific and 
_ Chinese coasts. 


The expansion of the Company’s 
lines to spheres not previously serviced 
by its regular shipping routes—for 
instance, to India and South Ameri- 
ca, initiated some time before the 
war, was intensified during the 
hestilities, and in particular in the 
post-war period. 


During the war the Company’s re- 
gular shipping services were inter- 
rupted. The ships at home were 
laid-up, while those abroad sailed in 
the service of the Allies outside the 
Company’s direct control. After the 
cessation of hostilities, the fleet has 
been partly employed in the trans- 
portation of supplies to Denmark, 
namely, coal from U.S.A. and corn 
and feeding stuffs from Argentine. 
Later, a part of the Company’s ton- 
nage was engaged in the transport of 
UNRRA from North and South 
America to Europe. 


The post-war efforts of the Com- 
pany are concentrated on the re- 
uilding and development of its lines 
compatible with the tonnage at its 
disposal. A more or less regular 
service to the Far East and Australia 
has been inaugurated, and the Pacific 
service reopened in the latter half of 
the year. A regular service across 
the Pacific between America and the 
Far East was started at the end of 
last year. 


When the war broke out, the fleet 
of the East Asiatic Company consis- 
ted of 26 vessels aggregating 257,000 
tons. Fourteen of these vessels were 
lost, but by building new ships and 
purchasing tonnage, the Company’s 
fleet is now regaining its pre-war 
strength. During the war it was pos- 
sible nearly to complete 4 vessels— 
“Falstria,” “Malacca”, “Mongolia” 
and “Manchuria”, so that they were 
able to go into service shortly after 
the end of war. A new vessel, of 
12,000 tons was added to the Com- 
pany’s fleet this spring, and another 
3,000-ton vessel—“Bintang” was ac- 
ich for local traffic in the Far 

ast. 


Registered on December 31, 1946, 
the Company’s fleet comprised 17 
vessels of total tonnage of 127,000, 
the average age of the’ ships being 
135 years. Vessels of the Company’s 
latest type—‘“Mongolia,” “Malacca” 
and “Manchuria,” engaged on the re- 
gular Europe-Far East and Pacific 
Coast-Far East routes, are now 
frequently calling at Hongkong. 
Monthly sailings are maintained cn 
both routes. 


MESSAGERIES 
(FRENCH MAIL LINE) 


MARITIMES 


The only French company operat- 
ing on the Shanghai-Hongkong-Ind>o-- 
china-France route, Messagerics 
Maritimes have not been able to re- 
sume their reguiar schedule due to 
the fact that all French shipping is 
still under Government control. So 
far only 5 ships, namely, Andre Le- 
bon, Marechal Joffre, Felix Roussel, 
Champotlion and Athos II were as- 
Signed to plv along this line, with 
the result that only ane sailing in 1-2 
months was made possible. Not all 
of them, moreover, mnake the full run 
and some go only as far as Saigon, 
with the result that Shanghaj book- 
ing for Europe is especially heavy. 
Freight service is also quite irregular 
still, with some ships being charter- 
ed and directed to certain lines. 


It is hoped, however, that with re- 
laxation of 
supervision, normal pre-war schedule 
of fortnightly sailings will be resum- 
ed- moevoerrpth .es (French 


ed; moreover, the Company are look- 
ing forward to the increase of their 
fleet assigned for the Far East: 4 new 
ships of about 10,000 tons are being 
built and will each accommodate 150 
first class passengers. One of them, 
“Marseillaise’ was already launched 
but will not become serviceable until 
1950. 


French Government 


Scheduled for sailing in the next 
few months are: 


Marechal Joffre for Shanghai— 
5 /VIII, for Marseille 16/VII 


Felix Roussel for Haiphong— 
26 /VIII, for Marseille I/XI. 


Athos II for Haiphong—2/IX, for 
Marseille 8/XI. 


Champollion for Shanghai—23 / XI, 
for Marseille 


MAERSK LINE 


The Danish ‘Maersk Line”, repre- 
sented in Hongkong by Jebsen & Co. 
who closed down their branch follow- 
ing Denmark’s occupation by Ger- 
many in 1940, reopened it early last 


year and up till now have been able 


to resume only the Far East-Atlantic- 
United States Line. With 60% of 
their fleet torpedoed by German sub.- 
marines, their total tonnage (dead- 
weight) at present amounts to 105,- 
000 tons only, and they are able to 
operate 12 ships on a _ 3-weekly 
schedule as compared to fortnightly 
sailings before the war. 


Acting also as agents of “Rhederi 
M. Jebsen’”, the Company is engaged 
im coastal shipping, chartering 
Ships for operation on Hongkong- 
Swatow-Bangkok line, which service 
dates back to 1894, being one of the 
earliest Western services in this part 
of the world. Out of 3 ships for- 
merly operated here, 2 have been lost 


in the war, and the remaining one-- 


“Heinrich Jessen”, of 3,400 tons, 
which was used as a troop-carrier, is 
at present undergoing reconversion 
into her former state at the Kowloon 
Dock. Her capacity, in addition to 
cargo, is 10 first class, 28—second 
class and 1,000 deck passengers. 


While extension of operation is 
being planned, such would not be 
warranted until conditions in Ching 
undergo a change, for while ships 
carry suificient cargo on the out- 
bound run, they return nearly un- 
loaded from the Far East. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


American President Lines, the con- 
necting steamship service between 
the United States and the Far East, 
been America’s “link with the 
Orient’”” for 76 years. It has also 
been a link between America and 
more tha n a score of ports in 14 
countries on the 25,000-mile Round- 
the-World royte served by the Com- 
pany. 


Disrupted by the war, these two 
services—Trans-Pacific and Round- 
the-World—are rapidly being restor- 
ed, and when the job is completed 
travellers and shippers throughout 
the world will find at their service 
ships of advanced design, embodying 
the latest in comfort, efficiency and 
safety for passengers and the most 
modern equipment for hardling and 
storage of cargo. | 
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Four liners will serve the Trans- 
Pacific route which has as its ports 
oi call Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila and, when open to travel, 
Japanese ports. Two of these ships 
are now nearing completion and will 
- be the largest commercial vessels 
ever constructed on the Pacific 
Coast; the President Cleveland was 
already launched in June, 1946 and 
is expected to make her maiden 
voyage about August 1. The Presid- 
ent Wilson will enter service a few 
months later. These two 22,900-ton 
luxury liners will each carry 552 first, 
tourist and third class passengers 
and 5000 tons of general, refrigera- 
tor and bulk liguid cargo. The ships 
are 610 feet in length and 75 feet 
in length and 75 feet wide. Their 
maximum speed is 21 knots. Both 
will have two swimming pools, libra- 
ries, cinemas, gymnasiums etc. All 
cabins and public rooms will be air- 
conditioned. | 


To meet emergency passenger de- 
mand during the period between V-J 
day and the delivery of these new 
liners, the gompany put into opera- 
tion the General Meigs and the Gen- 
eral Gordon, two former troop trans- 
prts converted to accommodate 1500 
passengers each. Additional interim 
' passenger service was provided by the 
ss. Marine Lynx and “ss. Marine 
Adder, both troop transports con- 
verted to accommodate 950 passen- 
gers. 


Other vessels in service to ports in | Commission, they will be purchased 


the Orient include six C-3 type 
freighters, 17-knot cargo ships which, 
in addition to the most modern cargo 
carrying fegilities, have comfortable 
Stateroom accommodations fon a 
maximum of 12 passengem. They 
are the Presidents Grant, Jefferson, 
Madison, McKinley, Pierce and Taft. 
In addition, numerous’ cargo ships 
chartered from the U.S. Government 
are being operated by American Pre- 
sident -Lines in their Trans-Pacific 
service. 


wAs to the Round-the-World ser- 


vice, two new passenger liners—the 


President Monroe and President Polk, 
built in 1941,—are now carrying their 
full passenger loads and cargo 


around the _ globe. Starting from. 


New York and Boston, they call at 
the following ports: Havana, Cristo- 
bal, Balboa, Los Angeles, San Fran- 


ciscio, Honolulu, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Bombay, Port Said, Alexan- 
dria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, 


thence back to New York. Japanese 
ports will be added when they are 
open to travel. : 


The Presidents Polk and Monroe, 
with five sister ships, were operated 
in Round-the-World service before 
the war. All seven ships were re- 
quisitioned for war service, and only 
two were returned so far. They 
underwent complete reconversion to 
commercial use and now carry 98 
passengers, maintaining the only re- 
gular scheduled Round-the-World 
passenger service under any flag. 


HONG KONG AVIATION REPORT 


During the first six months of 1947 
a total of 1,019 planes in commercial 
service arrived at Hongkong, the 
total number of passengers carried 
inward and outward amounted to 
24,514, the total weight of freight 
transported was 292,228 kilogrammes, 
and the total weight of air mail 


177 


The monthly average for the 
period January/June 1947 was:—for 
Civil aircraft arrivals: 170: for pas- 
sengers Carried in and out: 4,086: fcr 
air freight: 48,705 kgs.: and for air 
mail 11,093 kgs. 


carried aggregated 66,559 kilo- The following are aviation figures 
grammes for the month of June:— 

IN OUT TOTAL 
24,493 kgs. 31,848 kgs. 56,341 kgs. 


The figures show a slight decrease 
against the previous month which is 
attributable to unfavourable weather 
conditions prevailing during June. 


The new terminal building at Hong 
Kong Airport, Kai Tak, was opened 
to traffic on the 20th June. The 
building covers a floor area of 6250 


| The American President Lines’ 
management feels, however, that a 
larger type of vessel than the C-3-P 


type (Monroe and Polk) is now in- 


dicated to meet adequately the ex- 
panding post-war demands of this 
trade route, and the Maritime Com- 
mission is preparing to call for bids 
for construction of five vessels of an 
entirely new type for the Company’s 
world-circling service. Built by the 


outright by American President Lines 
and with Monroe and Polk will res- 
tore the oryinal seven-ship schedule 
Round-the-World. The new vessels 
will rave practically double the pas- 
senger accommodations of the Polk 
and Monroe. 189 passengers as com- 
pared with 98. In addition, they wil! 
provide 532,000 cub. feet of cargo 
space. They will be 536 feet in 
length and will cruise at a speed of 
19 knots. 


Combination of the Round-the- 
World and Trans-Pacific services, 
when both are in full operation, will 
provide a sailing of a large luxury 
liner from the Pacific Coast every 
week. Trans-Pacific sailings will be 
on fortnightly schedule, with 
Round-the-Worth departures on al- 
ternate weeks. 


The American President Lines’ 
freighter fleet is equipped to carry 
the all perishable commodities, such 
as easily spoilable agricultural pro- 
ducts, in special refrigerator com- 
partments. Ample deep tank space 
is provided for bulk liquid cargoes. 


Three C-3 freighters are now being 
reconditioned. They will be assigned 
to the Company’s Atlantic-Straits 
service which isn ow being maintain- 
ed with chartered tonnage. This 
service operates between the Atlantic 
Coast of the United States and the 
Malaya Peninsula; via the Panama 
Canal, ports in California and ports 
in the Philippines. It calls also at 
ports in China and the Netherlands 
East Indies, as cargo offers. 


square feet and includes offices for 
Immigration, Medical and Customs 
facilities, three airline offices which 
will be shared by the various operat- 
ing companies, a passenger assembly 
hall, an Air Services traffic office, 
buffet and waiting room. The Dairy 
Farm Ice and Cold Storage Co. Ltd. 
were the successful tenderers for 
buffet and this amenity is 
much appreciated by the szravelling 
public. | 


SOUTH CHINA 
TRADE REPORT 


Normal and legitimate trade in South 
China, especially between Hong Kong 
and Canton, has come to an almost 
complete standstill following the in- 
auguration of the South China Import 
and Export Control Board in Canton 
on June 30, when it~ revised 
some of its regulations and curtailed 
considerably its foreign currency quotas 
for registered importers in the eight 
districts under its jurisdiction. 


The serious effect of these regulations 
and limitations imposed by the Board 
on the 1,862 registered importers have 


diverted most legitimate business into 


smuggling channels. 


Threatened with complete suspension 
by the Board’s new regulations, im.- 
porters in Canton and business men in 
Hongkong have lodged numerous com- 
plaints with the authorities concerned, 
which were fully supported by the en- 
tire Chinese press in both cities. The 
vernacular press emphasises the un. 
precedented danger facing Chinese 
trade and industry. 


The Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
in the Colony has held several meet- 
ings particularly among members 
directly affected by the Canton import 
restrictions and proposals will be sub- 
mitted to the Kwangtung Provincial 
Government and the National Govern- 


ment of China requesting a revision. 


One leading official of the Chinese 
Chamber in Canton described the new 
trade control policy as doing as much 
harm to the people as the flood which 
has recently destroyed many parts of 
Kwangtung. 
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The immediate reaction to the en- 
forcement of the new control policy 
was a 30 percent hike in the price of 
foreign paper in Canton, while gradual 
and steady difficulties are being faced 
by the 360 odd factories in Canton due 
to the non-availability of raw materials 
brought about by the new restrictions. 


According to the Canton Office of 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs, the 
city has 15 match factories, 31 cigarette 
works, 44 rubber manufacturers, 43 
weaving and knitting mills, eight lea- 
ther producers, 28 torch battery works, 
152 machinery factories, 36 glassware 
works, and two paper mills. 


Most of these factories registered 
with the Economic Affairs Ministry are 
experiencing difficulties in obtaining 
raw materials and are threatened with 
the suspension of operations. 


The Kowloon Office of the South 


China Import and Export Control Board 


has suspended the issue of import 
permits for all types of goods destined 
for Canton and other districts under 
the Board’s control with the exception 
of Swatow. | 


Following are the revised foreign 


exchange quotas for the period May 


to July for the city of Canton, 


No. of 
Description Importers. Quota 
Industrial materials .. 67 158,340 
Foreign paper ....... sy | 27,743 
Foreign medicines ... 33 34,743 


Reports received from Shanghai 
during the week stated that the All- 
China Import Control Board has writ. 
ten to various branches in the coun- 
tries for information concerning’ the 
amount of foreign exchange quotas re- 


quired by each district for the third 


period of the year from August to 
October. There is no hope that the 
Board will be able to set aside a larger 
quota for the next season, The nation. 
wide import quota for the current 
period is US$72,000,000. | 


Concentration of Tung Oil Cand 
Bristle Exports 


In future the Central Trust of China, 
an affiliate organisation of the Central 
Bank of China, will attempt to cen- 
tralise purchases of tung oil and bristles 
in Kwangtung. All native produce 
may eventually be bought by Mie Cen- 
tral Trust provided that it can be ex. 
ported. The present Central Trust 
policy aims at concentrating tung oil 
end bristle business in its hands. How 
these arrangements will agree with the 
policy of the China Vegetable Oil 
Corp, remains to the seen; it is of course 
realised that CVOC and Central Trust 
are both Govt. organisations whose 
principal aim today is the earning of 
foreign exchange for the treasury of 
China. 


EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


The Rumour Attack on Sterling 


An international rumour cons- 
piracy last week succeeded to depress 
temporarily the value of sterling in 
terms of exchange and gold. This 
“success” was shortlived but profita- 
ble for the speculators; the harassed, 
duped or uncritical public paid the 
bill—as usual. There was no reason 
forbelieving that the British Govern- 
ment would devalue sterling after 
July 15th, which was the gist of the 
otherwise nebulous rumours spread 
by professional speculators. 


For a few days a number of inter- 
national markets reacted as if a de- 
valuation of sterling was imminent 
and Hongkong was among the foo!- 
ed. At any rate, there was” great 
activity and erratic trading with the 


resultant commissions and “cuts” 
made by brokers and _ financial 
jobbers. 


All financial markets were strongly 
influenced by the “devaluation” yarn 
and there was also some. successful 
disposal of :mported merchandise in 
ain otherwise saturated commadity 
market on account: of the persuasive- 
ness of importers and their agents 
who painted the dreads of a devalued 
HK$ before the eyes of an overstock- 
ed merchant; eventually, a good 
number of merchants discovered that 
they had been panicked into buying 


at high prices piles ot cargo which . 


they will be lucky to get rid of at 
smas. 


July 15th has come and passed 


without any economic upheaval. 
The effects of the reintroduction cf 
freely transferable’ sterling will of 
course be felt during the next 
nonths but they will, as has been 
pointed out at length in this paper, 
certainly tend to strengthen the posi- 


Producers, dealers, oil mills and 


traders in tung oil and bristles are ex-. 
pected to surrender their goods to the 
Central Trust against a price to be . 


fixed by the Canton Purchase Com- 
mission and the Canton Price Appraise- 
ment Commission, both being organs of 
the Kwangtung Provincial Govt. The 


basis for the price to be paid will be 


the world market quotation. Computed 
at, say, New York rates of the day the 
tung oil or bristle merchant will ob- 
tair that price but in CN§ at the official 
rate of exchange (which is at present 
about one quarter of the unofficial ex- 
change rate). 


Clearly, such purchasing scheme 
cannot work; the traders in South 
China are too experienced to cooperate 
with the Central Trust when, by trust- 
inz to the good old methods of clandes- 
tine transportation, very much greater 
returns can be achieved. The Central 
Trust purchasing plan is unrealistic and 
represents one more attempt on part 
of the Central Govt. to expropriate to 
a large extent the farmers, oil mills, 


and dealers. 


tion of sterling all over the world. 
The free exchange market in New 
York, whick was weak during the 
last 16 days or so under the impact. 
of the rumour conspirators, is bound 
to recover and to improve. As far 
as Hongkong residents are concerned. 
nothing is going to change: all for- 
eign exchange remains concentrated 


.in the hands of the Exchange Con- 


trol of Hongkong Govt., the Denfence 
(Finance) Regulations continue in. 
force, and the usual black market: 
operations will enjoy the same 
opportunities as before. 


Sterling will grow very “hard” and 
a good many countries, i.e. the res- 
pective Central banks, will consider 


themselves fortunate if they can. 
obtain adequate amounts in freely 
transferable sterling. Hongkong 


however, blessed by providence to be. 
a British Colony and a Far Eastern 
entrepot, will continue to profit from 
its providential circumstances. 


The USS Markets 


The past week saw hectic trading 
largely occasioned by the £. devalua- 
tion rumours. Notes were bought as 
high as $500 per US$100, drafts sold 
/497, and T.T. once reached 


The bank note buyers were im- 
porters and frightened Chinese who 
almost automatically hedge in US$ 
or gold whenever they feel uneasy. 
Drafts were taken off the market 
mostly by merchants who deposit 
them with the local commercial 
banks for the purpose of opening of 
Letters of Credit in the name of USS. 
exporters. | 


T.T. New York buyers were cau- 
tious, not to. overreach themselves 
and while some business was done at 
$516 /518, the majority bought only 
between $500/510 during past week. 
Interest was evinced largely by 
Shanghai and Near buyers, 
local merchant demand being in- 
significant Shanghai merchants ac- 
count recently for the bulk take-off 
with the Levantine financiers run- 
ning a poor second. 


The local supply flows almost en- 
tirely from our oilmen who, whether 
they are a Chinese Govt organisation 
or a private Coleaginous enterprise, 
assiduously provide for Hongkong’s 
US$ reservoirs in New York. 


Hongkong Govt recently (as 
from June 9) ordered that 25 percent 
of the tung oil export proceeds, as 
far as shipped to the US., are to be 
surrendered to the Exchange Con- 
trol at the official exchange rate. It 
appears that other vegetable oils 
like teaseed, rapeseed oils were not 
considered worthy of officialattention 
in spite of the fact that exports of 
vegetable oils other than tung oil are 
just as interesting from the point of 
view of US$ yield. It cannot have. 
escaped the attention of the Ex-. 
change Control that locally recorded 
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vegetable oil exports (other than 
tung oil) aggregate most satisfactory 
amounts, month by month. Further- 
more, exports to European customers 
are, in most if not in all instances, 
aid in US$ and not in assorted 
uropean currencies. Shipments of 
tung, teaseed and other oils to New 
York, Barcelona, Genoa, Marseilles 
etc. etc. should not be treated with 
discrimination . since the ‘modus of 
payment is always the same: T.T. 
New York. 


The turnover of US$ in the local 
T.T. market for the first two weeks 
of July was estimated at somewhat 
less than US$1 million. U.S.$in notes 
& drafts bought by merchants both for 
settlement of invoices covering US. 


cargo arrived here and for opening — 


of L/C’s has been estimated for the 
first half of July at over US$3 mil- 


tion, 


Sterling in New York dropped last 
week to US$302 /305 (buying /selling) 
but later recovered to 305/308. The 


Hongkong highest and lowest cross 
rate for 
US$309 respectively. 


Fluctuations of US$ Rates 


sterling was US$320 and 


- During the first six months of 1947 
unofficial quotations for US$ on the 
T.T., draft and bank note market 
fluctuated widely. January /June 
1947: (in HK dollars per US$100)—- 


Highest Lowest rate 


TT New York ... 530 489 
Bank notes ......... 500 440 


The local cross rate for sterling, 
based on the T.T. New York rate, 
Guring the first six months of i947 
fluctuated between US$3.32 and 


Gold Transactions 


Again it was the “devaluation” 
yarn which helped the _ rate very 
generously until the week’s maximum 
price of $343 per tael was reached. 
Even China’s outlawed gold markets 
could not cope with the locai optim- 
ism; Canton did no better than $327 
(HK dollar equivalent for CN$ quota- 
tion), on the average selling gold 


only at around $329 /326. 


The local price of about $335 per 
tael is too high; it would correspond 
to US$52 per trov ounce, calculated 
at the USS T.T. rate of 
Certainly, considering world trends 


jin gold, an unofficial gold price of 
about US$45 per troy ounce is about 
the maximum any reasonable in- 
vestor should offer. 


Local spot gold transactions were 
unusually large, averaging over 3,000 
taels per day, and once recording 
nearly 5,000 taels. The week’s 
highest and lowest gold prices (spot) 


were respectively $343 and $314. 


Bank Notes Markets 


Pound notes came down at one 
time to $12.50 but towards the end of 
the week, after the sterling devaiua- 
tion storm had blown over, resumed 


their previous level of $13 /13.20. 


I.C. piastres had a big turnover 
curing a few days, but prices remain - 
ed rather stable around $11. On one 
day over a million piastres changed 


‘hands on the spot market. 


Nica guilders were better under the 
infuence of the pleasant’ reports 
coming here from Java. It appears 
particularly to the wishful thinking 
merchants that peace has now come 
to stay in the Netherlands Indies. 
But appearance often deceive. 


Siamese baht sales are more brisk 
of late, prices have improved slightly 
which may have had less to do with 
the value of the baht but with the 
apprehensions by the_ speculators 
about the HK$ “devaluation”’. 


HKS in Macaé 


After the HK$ suffered for one full 
year the contumely of a discount in 
terms of Macao patacas, at times as 
much as 7 percent but usually 3 to 4 
percent, the month of June saw the 


slow but irrepressive come-pback of. 


the Colony’s money. During the first 
part of July the HK$ has comfortably 
re-established itself in the Portu- 
guese Colony and a premium of 4 to 
5 percent is now offered by the 
money changers in Macao. Also all 
the merchants and the _findncially 
alert coolies have awakened to the 
importance of the premium and 
while previously they all turned up 
their not too clean noses at the HK$ 
now they are quick in grabbing even 
those filthy bits of paper which pass 
here (so God and the Financial 
Secretary rorbid) as 10 cents tokens. 


The periodic although sustained 
discounts and premia the HK$ is 
subject to in Macao (where HK$ and 


pataca quote at par) make no sense 


but welcome profits. 


Chinese Money Market 


Highest and lowest quotations for 
local spot transactions and forward 
business were respectively: $148-138, 
and $120-993. The Shanghai and 
Canton remittance rates played 
around $108/126, and $141/150 res- 
pectively. The Shanghai dollar was 
discounted in Cariton between 16 to 
28 percent. 


Flight capital from North China is 
coming here without interruption. 
takes usually the form of Shanghai 
drafts being sold in the local CN$ 
market; large bundles of new bank 


notes are also offered for sale at the | 


native exchange and money shops; 
gold and foreign exchange are car- 
ried into the Colony either for safe- 
Keeping or in transit, mostly for the 
U.S. The spread of war from Man- 
churia to many areas in North China 
has led» to. a stepped up exodus of 
liquid capital from the _ principal 
cities in the North like Peiping and 
Tientsin. Most .of this migrating 
capital has found temporary shelter 
in Shanghai but Hongkong is re- 
ceiving increasing attention. 


Many Shanghai dollar remittances 
are at first changed here into HK 
dollar and then divided into various 
channels of investment and specula- 
tion. The local unofficial US$ T.T. 
market is regularly accommodating 
a fair number of Chinese financiers 
or otherwise people who are fed up 
with Shanghai. : 


United States Assistance To 
Far Eastern Countries 


American economic and technical 
aid to foreign countries since mid- 
1945 adds up to an impressive record 
of concrete achievement. As a result 
of American loans, technical services, 
transfers, settlements, allocations, 
and _surplus-property sales, many 
countries on every continent have a 
greater share of roads, hospitals, air- 
fields, libraries, machinery, sanita- 
tion, cargo ships, and other tools of 
a civilized economy. 


Lend-lease aid since V-J Day, hav- 
ing the character of “pipe line” ship- 
ments, ie. continued shipment of 
materials for which contracts had 
been previously signed, amounted to 
almost two billion US dollars, of 
which China received 673 million 
dollars, France 344 million dollars, 
the British Commonwealth 428 mil- 
lion dollazs, and the Soviet Union 198 
million dollars. 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 


CN3$ (per one million) 


Gold per Tael _ Spot 


July High Low ‘High Low 


8 325 314 143% 141% 
9 325% 320% 146° 144 
10 340% 320 148 146 
326% 143% 140 
12 339 327 144 138 


| (per 100) 
Forward S’hai Canton US$ (per 100) 

High Low Tick: LC.$ Guilder Baht 
108% ~ 9514 110 143 480 480 500 1l 22% 20 
103% 98% #«+:110 144 483 482 504 11 23% 20 
105 99 113 144 490 493 509 11 24 20 
120 105 122 148 496 495. 516 11% #30 21 
115 101 116 144 494 496 511 11% 25% 21% 
112% #105 118 146 500 493 616. 11% 21 

¥ 
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changed hands as high as $2,050, fair- 
ly large lots having been sold. Hardly 
any Banks were obtainable in London 
even at prices several pounds higher 
than quoted, 

Loans and credits granted during 
the U.S. fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1946, including Export-Import 
Bank loans, credits for the purchase 
of surplus’ property, cetera, 
amounted to 2,163 million dollars, of 
which 119 million dollars was allotted 
to the American republics, 100 million 
dollars to Belgium, 67 million dollars 
to China, 1,200 million dollars to 
Fance, and 310 million dollars to the 
Netherlands. 

The value of fixed war installations 
. transferred to foreign countries and 
the amounts of “hard goods” made 
available through UNRRA have con- 
tributed materially to the welfare of 
the recipient countries. It is not 
feasible to present over-all -figures 
for these types of aid, as the fixed 
installations. 


Outstanding examples of recent 
American aid are the extensive as- 
sistance rendered to China in the 
form of credits, lend-lease materials, 
and “hard goods” distributed through 
UNRRA, and the special cooperation 
with the Philippine Republic under 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 

Export-Import Bank credits total- 
ing 82.8 million dollars have been 
made available to China since March 
1945. Certain surplus United States 
war property was sold to China for a 
fraction of its cost. The sum of 620 
million dollars is authorized to be 
appropriated, in various categories, 
by the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 


Lend-lease aid supplied to China 
from September 2, 1945, to the end 
of 1946 amounted to approximately 
700 million dollars. Surplus military 
materials costing about 62 milion 
dollars have been sold to China for 20 
million dollars. 
transferred to China fixed installa- 
tions valued at 84 million dollars. 
UNRRA shipments to that country of 
machinery for industrial and agricul- 
tural rehabilitation totaled some 
$97,900,000 through January 1947. 


Titles I to III of the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of April 30, 1946, 
authorized the appropriation or ex- 
penditure of 400 million dollars for 
private war-damage claims; surplus 
property costing originally 100 mil- 
lion dollars; and 120 million dollars 
for public roads, port facilities, et 
cetera. Actual appropriations have 
been passed for 10 million dollars 
under title I and $43.918.000 under 
title ITI. 

An appropriation of 186 million 
doHars for Japan for the fiscal year 
1947 has been spent primarily for 
foodstuffs, agricultural supplies, 
medical supplies, civilian pay, and 
commercial ocean - transportation 
costs. 

The War Department appropriation 
for South Korea was a little over 70 
million dollars. A credit of 25 mil- 
lion dollars was granted to the mili- 
tary government for the purchase of 
Army surplus property. UNRRA al- 
locations fer South Korea have been 
limited to 500 million dollars. 


The United States 


HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


The influx of new idle capital from 
China (Shanghai and Tientsin notably) 
and rumours about the impending de- 
valuation of sterling had a bullish ef- 
fect on last week’s market. Those who 


spread the entirely baseless rumours 


about sterling were only few but the 
public, in its mervousness and gul. 
libility, was induced to buy shares in 
order to “hedge against the HK$ de- 
valuation.” However, even without this 
incentive buyers were in good spirits 
seeing dividend payments, hearing of 
excellent working results of many local 
companies and otherwise having too 
much cash for ready investment. 


On the whole current prices appear 
to be neither too high nor too low; 
further increases are, however, only 
justified in a few shares. The high 
gold and US$ quotations here tend to 
influence the share market a la hausse 
which may bring about still firmer 
rates for the current month, 


The turnover last week was the 


strongest for many weeks past; Hotel 


shares took the leading place, followed 
by Lights, Electrics, Trams and Docks. 
While the strongest trading days re. 
corded during this year about $1 mil- 
lion sales, the average daily turnover 
last week was between $500,000 to 
750,000; i.e. for the five day trading 
week approx. $3 million. 


A few Chinese speculators from the 
North and also some local financiers 
have recently formed syndicates for 
buying certain‘amounts of shares; one 
resourceful syndicate seems to be 
eager to obtain a strong position with 
regard to Tram shares. 
3 weeks this particular syndicate has 
been buying and is still in the market. 
Other syndicates are spreading their 
interests. It is a well-known Chinese 
stock exchange usege to buy shares 
collectively until the time is ripe for 
profit-taking. Under certain circum- 
stances, a really powerful syndicate 
could upset some sections of the mar- 
ket or attempt to secure a very strong 
position in a public utility or other 
company. 


At present and foi a good time to 
co:ne there will be no forward _ trad- 
ing although some’ brokers and many 
speculators are in favour of an early 
introduction of forward business. 

Chinese shares traded in Shanghai 
have not found any interest in Hong. 
kong and as long as conditions in 
Shanghai remain as insecure as during 
the earlier months of 1947, the local 
market will disregard them. Some 
flight expitalists from Shanghai still 
bring here Ewo Cotton shares which 
they sell at a lower price than’ the 
equivalent in Shanghai. 

The interim dividend paid by the 
Hongkong, & Shanghai Banking Corp. 
has been most favourably received by 
shareholders and the market at large. 
The Bank’s business has been most 
satisfactory and a final dividend, after 
the £2 interim. of £3 is anticipated. 
In ore-war years the Bank also paid £5 
dividend annually. The Bank shares 


For about 2 to 


On the other hand the dividend of 
tne Hotel Co. disappointed the mar- 
ket; although it is realised that the 
unprecedented business of the Hotels, 
which actually developed only as from 
the autumn months of 1946, could not 
yet find full expression in the 1946 
Accounts, it is nevertheless argued that 
the earnings would have easily justi- 
fied a dividend of $1.50. Now the hope 
remains that next year’s Accounts will 
enable the shareholders to get at least 
S2 if not more. We heard some in. 
formed broker estimate the current net 
earnings of the Hotel Co. as approach- 
ing $8 million for 1947; at any rate, 
business of the Hotels could not be bet- 
ter and despite the measly dividend 
for the past year there is every pros- 
pect for a firm quotation. 


recorded a large 
the shares 


Telephone shares 
turnover last week; 


siightly receded waile tne new issue, 


on the report of an impending call on 
new capital, improved within a week 
by 10 percent. Trams were active 
mostly on buying by a Chinese syndi- 
cate. 


Cement shares were in good demand, 
selling ex rights $26 at the close of 
lasij week, and rights (one new for 2 
old shares) were traded at $15. Ropes 
improved further, topping $21, — one 
month ago they quoted $13. 
and Lane 


Dairy Farms, Watsons 


Crawfords are always in strong de- 


mand; last week saw further improve- 
ment in the rate for Watson shares as 
it is known that the business of this 
company generally, and the sales of 
aerated waters in. particular, are re- 
cord-breaking. Wing Ons after paying 
dividend closed $10 lower; other Chin. 


ese denartment stores remain favourites ~ 


with Chinese buyers but there is hard- 
ly any scrip offering. 


Union insurance shares were taken 
off the market from 730 to 745. China 
Underwriters receded from the maxi- 
mum rate of 4%, to 3% at the begin- 
ning of the current week. 


Union Waterboats came up to $33 at 
the opening of the present week after 
having been neglected recently at 
$96/27. This Company is doing very 
good business and a further rise in the 
rate appears to be fully justified. 
Docks experienced last week the pro- 
bably largest turnover since the re- 
sumption of trading at the loca] Ex. 


change; within a week the quotation » 


improved about 15 percent. 


The Directors of the Wharf & Go- 
down Co. intend to bring in a resolu- 
tion at the next meeting which aims at 
restricting the number of shares to be 
held by individual shareholders. 
vears ago when Chinese buyers were 
heavily engaged in Wharf shares the 
then Chairman (Sir Paul Chater) also 
wanted to restrict the acquisition of 
shares by certain groups; however, 
after some legal arguments the new 


Many | 
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sharehoiders had their shares duly HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
The house and trading hall of the : 
Sharebrokers Association at Icehouse J J J 
Street was sold at the beginning of ; 
the week to a Chinese group for H.K. GOVT LOANS | : 
A few months ago, the Sharebrokers BANKS 
Association (now merged with the H.K. 2000 2040 2040 
Stock Exchange into the H.K. Stock £115% 11914 118% 
perty at $1 to 1% million, admitting £ 22 22 22 
attraction of the building was the 
spacious trading hall which should be }\SURANCES ae 
of interest to a Chinese bank desirous Union Ins 710 730 730 
Hongkong. WE, Wie Ins, 300 300 300 
There were about 25 old members SHIPPING 
of the Association at the time of its 245 245 245 
amalgamation with the H.K. Stock Ex- & M. Steamboats 11 11 
change. These members will now Indo China (Pref.) 101 101 101 
share in the amount of $975,000. 379 379 379 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GOD 
__ Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp.: H.K. & K. Wharves ...... DOWNS, ee 260 255 255 
~ interim dividend for 1947, nett, after = tk. Docks .........cceccececueeececes 31% 36 36 
‘deduction of H.K. Corporations Profit China Providents 22% 2334 2314 
Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels MINING 
$1 dividend for 1946. Annual meeting Raub Mines ......... 7 7 7 
to be held on August 12. 6c. 6c 6c. 
3 | LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 
Moratorium Restriction 24 24 2434 
With effect from July 10, the shares 5 5 5 
of the local department store, The 24% 241% 24 
‘Wing On Co. Ltd., have been exempted 17 17 16% 
‘torium. ogether 2 ocal public | ee 
companies’ shares have so far been UTILITIES 251, 95 26 
HONGKONG & KOWLOON WHARF Star 117 117 117% 
| Yaumati Ferries ....... 31 31 31 
& GODOWN C9. LTD. 17% 18 18 
1 
of the Company will be held on 231% 91 99 
August 7, after which an Extraordinary 12 12% 12% 
Meeting will decide on capital increases Telephones (Old) 4814 51 49 
and the limitation of shares to be held- Telephones (New) .....ssssssesss sess. 29 31% 32% 
by snarcholders, INDUSTRI ALS 
The present authorised capital 4 4 4 
of $50 each); the issued capital 19.80 
amounts to $4% million (90,000 shares STORES &c. 
of $50 paid up). The  authoris- 75% 78% 717% 
$50 million, by creating 840,000 shares 40 41 41% 
of $50 each. The issued capital will be 9.30 10 10 
increased by the issue of 90,000 new 14% 14% 14% 
shares, i.e. 70,000 shares being the pre- 5 5 6 
sent unissued capital and 20,000 new 225 225 225 
shares, of the nominal value of $50 135 135 125 
to the old shareholders at 100 percent MISCELLANEOUS 
premium, ie, at-$100 (current market china Entertainments .../...3...... 30% 31 31 
quotation $255), thus bringing in new H.K. Constructions (Old)/.............. 1, Tl, 7%, 
capital amounting to $9 million which H.K. Constructions CPR 6 ki 6% 6% 6% 
tation ano improvement of its wharves Marsman Investments .......--+++++-: 13/3 13/3 13/3 
and godowns and other services. ee 1/6 1/6 1/16 
COTTONS 
(Continued on Page 182) 8 7 7 
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THE VEGETABLE OIL TRUST OF CHINA > 


BUSINESS OF THE CHINA VEGETABLE OIL 
CORPORATION (CVOC) 


It has been the intention of the 
Chinese Government to control the 
trade of China by the establishment of 
official or sems-official corporations 

dealing with practically all agricultural 

produce and minerals and ores. The 
concentration of heavy industries in the 
hands of Government directly and the 
increasing ownership and control of 
China’s light industries form the basis 
of the economic principles guiding the 
policies of the Chinese Government. 


The establishment and cperation of 
trade monopolies during the war en- 
abied Government to lay the founda- 
tion for eventual post-war control over 
dcemestic agricultural, mineral and in- 
dustrial production and distribution of 
the nation’s leading produce and pro- 
ducts both internally and abroad. 
Several war-time trade monopolies 
have been transformed after the end 
of war when most monopolies had to 
be readjusted to peace-time conditions. 


Shareholders are entitled to purchase 
one new share for each old _ share. 
Payment may be made in full as from 
August 8, or in two instalments: $50 
now and $50 on June 30, 1948. The 
new shares will rank for dividend pay- 
ment according to the amounts fully 
or partly paid up by shareholders. 


_. The Directors will put a limit on the’ 


individual holdings of sshares in the 
Company, viz 10 percent of the issued 
capital, This measure may not find full 
support by all shareholders and it will 
be interesting to see whether’ any 
shareholder will come out at the meet- 
ing on Aug. 7 with criticism. 


HONGKONG COMPANY REPORTS 
Peak Tramways Co. Ltd. 


The annual meeting of the Company 
was held on July 11 when the share- 
holders were presented with the Ac. 
counts for the 19 months period of 


Sept. 1, 1945 to March 31, 1947. The . 


net profit amounted to $68,174 and the 
profit from sale of a property to $9,049. 
War losses are estimated at $218,127; 
after $50.000 from General Reserve 
and $64,377 from Profit & Loss Account 
were transferred to War Losses Ac- 
count, there remains still $100,000 
which amount will have to be written 
off over the next periods. 

The payment of dividends cannot 
well be expected for the next account- 
ing period 
Peak Trams is good and steadily im- 
proves. During the period ended March 
31, 1947 over 732,000 passengers were 
carried, The Company has done a good 
job of rehabilitation work so far. 

Directors of the Company:—Mr, D. 
KF. Clark (Chairman). Sir Robert Ho 
Tung, Messrs. L. Kadoorie, N.O.C. 
Marsh and M, H. Turner. 


French Jesuit 


although business of — the: 


However, the underlying principle of 
of State control is emphasised and most 
exports of China are attempted to be 
fully controlled by the respective of- 
ficial or semi-official commercial and 
industrial trusts. 


The donestic production and market- 
ing ofi vegetable oils and their sale in 
foreign markets is the responsibility of 
the China Vegetable Oil Cirporation, a 
Government organisation with great 
resources and invested with great au- 
thority. The ultimate objective of 
China’s vegetable oil trust is_ the 
nation-wide control of production of 
vegetable oils, the modernisation of 
agricultural and industrial methods, the 
intensification of output and the for- 
eign trdde monopoly in China’s veget- 
able oils, | 

Based on an elaborate research 
made by Chinese economists, the Law 
School, Bureau of Documents, of the 
University Aurora, 
Shanghai, has compiled the following 
translation; the importance of the study 
is underlined by the fact that Hong- 
kong is one of the leading centres in 
and through which a very large quan- 
tity of Chinese vegetable oils is trans- 
ported and traded apart from the tug- 
o’-war which is waged here between 
the Chinese advocates of State-con- 


(ea) and free enterprise economy. 


During its eleven years of operation 
in China, the Government-managed 
China Vegetable Oil Corporation 
(CVOC) has developed into a huge 
organization whose far-reaching in- 
fluence does not seem always to he 
fuliy appreciated. A first estimate 
of the scale of its activity can easily 
be arrived at through some of the 
cperaticns recorded by the Corpora- 
tion itself. We are toid for in- 
stance, that 70% of last year’s total 
export of tung oil was supplied by 
CVOC alone; edible oils allocated hy 
the Corporation to the wholesule 
dealers in Shanghai in a certain 
month of 1946 reached 60-70% cf the 
the total consumption. 

The soya business done by CVOC 
in the Northeastern Provinces offers 
a Clearer picture of the _ situation: 
while a shortage of food oils is still 
prevailing in Manchuria and trans- 
portation facilities for privately own- 
ed companies are practically not 
available there. CVOC has .neverthe- 
Jess not only instituted a purchasing 
organ in Mukden but also reinforced 
buying through the help of the Cen- 
tra] Trust Corporation, and special 
transportation facilities have been 


accorded by the Northeastern Econo- 


mic Commission, so that it has suc- 
ceeded in exporting some 2,210 tons 
of ssya from Manchuria during the 
last year. Moreover, 13,455 tons of 


soya have heen bought by CVOC dur- . 


ing the first three months of this 
year, of which the majority has been 
sold abroad. | 


velopment. 


These few indications are sufficient 
to show that in CVOC we are con- 
fronted with an enterprise which 
stands on equal footing, as far as 
size and influence are concerned, 
with the most influential govt. cor- 
porations such as the China Textile 
Development Corporation, the China 
Tobacco or the China Silk Corp. 


I—GENERAL FEATURES OF CVOC 


CVOC was founded on August 15, 
1936 with a capital of CN$2,000,000 of 
which the Ministry of Industry 
subscribed CN$500,000 and the Pro- 
vincial Governments of Chekiang, 
Hupeh, Hunan, Anhwei and Szechuan 
each CN$300,000. In its articles of 
association, it was specified that 


“Half of the shares subscribed by the © 


Ministry and the Provincial Govern- 
ments would be later transferred to 
private owners.” Actually there are 
now only 21 private holders possessing 
more than 60 shares each. Only 10- 
20% of the entire capital is privately 
owned, 


Although a readjustment of yzov- 
ernment shares was moved at -the 
first shareholders’ meeting, (August 
15, 1946); no decision was reached. 
Instead, the question of how to com- 
pute the value of each share was dis- 
cussed. This matter was later 
brought up again and finally, in 
spring 1947, CVOC decided to inw 
crease its capital to 
New shares were issued to the equi- 
valent of CN$1,598 million which was 
transferred from the reserves ac- 
count to that of the capital. With 
the former capital of two million 
Collars this constituted a round sum 
af CN$1,600 million and the balance 
was to be furnished by private sub- 
scription. | 

The result of the increase remains 
rather dubious as far as private par- 
ticipation is concerned. The Bank 
o: Communications and the Farmer’s 


Bank of China received shares total- | 


ling CN$240 milion and CN$160 mil- 
lion were distributed to a group of 
the CVOC staff members. The rea- 
son for this affair, as explained in 
the 3rd Joint Meeting of the Board 
of Directors and_ Supervisors, was 


that “it is owing to the services ren- 


dered by the banks and the staff 
that CVOC has been able to secure 
the position it holds to-day, and the 
present distribution of shares is sn 
expression of the gratitude of the 
corporation.” The privately owned 


oil mills were of course indignant at 


such a statement. 


Another main characteristic of 
CVOC is that all its activities have 
been carried out by a board of 
managers, headed by Mr Chang Chia- 
chu, whose membership has not 
changed since the very foundation of 
the corporation. 


Ii.—POST-WAR EXPANSION OF 


CVOC 


Since the end of war, the China 
Vegetable Oil Corporation has not 
only recovered what it had lost dur- 
ing the hostilities in Shanghai but 
also achieved a considerable de- 
In May 1946 


CN$2_ billion. 


its total 


\ 
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assets reached ©CN$12.540 million, 
90% of which, amounting to 


-CN$11,188 million, was current assets. 


Fixed assets were represented by 
about 5%. Other assets also counted 
for about 5%. However, as from 
December 25, 1946, these assets were 
re-estimated by CVOC so that the 
current assets were increased 5 times, 
amounting to CNS$56,928 million; fix- 
ed assets CN$3.534 million (also 
about five times the May figures) 
and other assets gained nearly thirty 
times, to CN$18,860 . million. Thus, 
broadly speaking the total in Decem- 
ber 1946 reached about 64 times the 
figures of May (or CN$79 billion). 


This great increase of assets within 
the short period of six months may 
be partially explained by the attribu- 


‘tion to CVOC of several former alien 


properties and by some advantage- 
ous deals which it may be interesting 
to record briefly: 


1. Attribution of former alien pro- 


perties:— 


(a) When the War broke out in 
1937, the CVOC factory in Shanghai 
was completely demolished, nothing 
being left except the land and the 
office building. A part of the ma- 
chinery was removed by the Japanese 
to the Ta Teh Hsin Oil Factory (later 


‘known as the Dai Nippon Oil Fac- 


tory). After the war the following 
items were taken over: 


oil mills made by the “Krupp” 
factory 

oil mill made by the “Anderson” 
factory 

ginning machines 

peeling machines 

machines for molding bean cakes 
grinding machine | 3 
boilers 

oil filtering machines 

refining tanks 

oil tanks capaole of holding 150 
tons of crude oil 

150-ton square oil tank | 

100-ton square oil tank 

small-size oil reservoirs having a 
total capacity of 290 tons, and 
other refining and storage ‘plant. 


(bo) The present office in Hong- 
kong was returned by the Hongkong 
authorities together with two ware- 
houses, 21.26 shih tan of tung oil, 
193.30 shih tan of rape seed oil, 1,016 
iron drums, and other fixtures and 
furniture. All the assets in-— the 
Hankow district were also recovered. 
(One shih tan equals 50 kilograms). 


(c) -With the approval of the 
Special Commissioner’s Office for the 
Kiangsu, Chekiang and  Anhwei 
Areas of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, CVOC also took over the pro- 
perties formerly belonging to the Dai 
Nippon Oil Factory and the “Chi 
Tien” Oil factory. These two _ fac- 
tories were later converted into the 
No. 1 and No. 2 Factories of CVOC 
in Shanghai. 


(d) The taking over of the former 


Japanese refinery in Canton was au- 
thorized by the Ministry of Economic 


Affairs through its Special Commis-~ 
sioner’s Office for the Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi and Fukien Areas. 


(e) The former Japanese “Hsing 
Yuan Chemical Co.” was taken over 
in June 1946 by CVOC by authoriza- 
tion of the Special Commissioner’s 
Office of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, for the Hopei and Chahar 
Areas. The Hsing Yuan Chemical 
Co. used to be well equipped with 
machinery for the production and 
refining of cotton-seed oil. 

(f) The taking over of the 
management of the Li Fu Oil Mill in 
Hankow though authorized by the 
Special Commissioner’s Office of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs for the 
Hunan, Hupeh and Kiangsi Areas, 
lec to a dispute with the Hanyang 
Oil Refinery about the distribution 
oi the assets. This however was set- 
tled through the instructions sent by 
Mr Chang Chia-chu, to the chiel cof 
the Department of Reconstruction of 
Hupeh Provincial Government, or- 
dering the Hanyang Oil Refinerv to 
kand over the disputed assets. 


2. Some of the Advantageous Deals 
made by CVOC:— 


(a) In December 1939, a Kwei- 
chow Oil and Fats Industrial Factory 
was jointly operated by the Kwei- 
chow Enterprise Corporation and 
CVOC which had invested a total of 
CN$300,000. This factory was closed 
down in 1945 and -some CN$20,000,- 
000,000 worth of materials were at- 
tributed to CVOC. 
tb) The Tung Hwa Petroleum Co. 
in 'Isingtao was sold to CVOC by the 
Alien Property Administration of 
Shantung Areas for CN$162,823,750. 
The Petroleum Co. occupies some i100 


- mow of land on which godowns and 


buildings are built. It is near to 
Kiacchow Bay and runs a light rail- 
way directly to the Changkcu Station 
of the Tsinan-Tsingtao Railway. (6 
mow equal one acre). 

(c) The buying of the Hsing Yuan 
Chemical Plant in Tientsin’§ the 
original cost of which was CN$939,- 
000,000 ineluding land, buildings, 


machinery and other accessories, was 


concluded at CN$9580, 000,000. 


III.—PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
BRANCHES AND FACTORIES 


Immediately after the war some of 
the branches of CVOC in the interior 
were suspended as they had lost their 
importance. On the other hand new 
factories and braneh offices were 
established in the following districts: 


1. East China:—Shanghai, Hang- 


chow, Nanking, Wuhu, Wenchow, 
Lanchi, Chiahsing, Pangpu, Hsuchow 
and Tungt’a. The administrative 
centre is Iccated in Shanghai where 
two oil mills and one oil storage tank 
and refinery are estahlished. 


2. Central China:—Hankow, 1- 
chang, Laohokou, Shashih, Chang- 
sha, Changte, Hengyang, Tsinshih 
and those already established in 
Chungking, Peiling, Wanhsien, Yu- 
yang, Yuanling. One oil mill is 
established in Hanyang and one oil 


storage tank and refinery in each .of 
the following regions: Chungking,,. 
Wanhsien, Changsha, Hankow and. 
Chante. 


3. South China:—Canton, Swatow,,. 
Chuchiang, Kweilin, ‘Wuchow, Nan- 
ning, Liuchow, Changan and Taipei.. 
Two refineries are located in Canton 
and Wuchow respectively and there 
is one tung tree plantation centre in 
Lechang (Kwangtung). 


4. North China:—There was no 
foundation in North China before the 
War; but factories have been instal- 
led there since 1946 and also in the 
Northeastern provinces. Oil mills 
have keen established in Tientsin, 
Yingkow and Tsingtao; and trading 
units in most cities. Chingchow, 
Tangshan, Peiping, Kalgan, Chin- 
huangtao, Mukden,  Szepingchieh, 
Yingkow, Tsingtao, Tsinan, Weihsien 
and Haichow. 


5. Foreign countries: 


There are representatives of CVOC 
in London, New York and in India. 
A large office and oil refinery are 
maintained in Hongkong. 


IV.—BANKING FACILITIES, 


It is difficult to know to what: ex- 
tent CVOC has profited by the policy: 
of granting loans to productive en-- 
terprises, followed by the Joint Head’ 
Office of the four Governmental 
Banks. But what little information: 
is available seems to show that it 
holds a privileged position in this re- 
gard though not all its demands are: 
satisfied. 


Before December 1946, CVOC was 
given an overdraft amounting to: 
CN$2: billion on security basis by the 
Joint Head Office of the 4 Govern- 


ment Banks. The sum _ was later 


considered insufficient and it was 
decided to use it solely for export of 
tung ot), A further demand was 


addressed t) the JHO for additional 


ioans as working capital for the 
CVQOC iactories:—(in millions) :— 


CvOc Shanghai Factory No 1 8,820 
CVOC Shanghai Factory No 2 8,304 


CVOC Tientsin Factory ......:.. 1,686 
“VOC Hankow Factory .......... 
CYGC Tsingtao Factor: 882 


A sub-committee was convoked by 
the JHO early in 1947 and it was pro- 
posed that CN$4 billion should be 
issued to the Shanghai Factories Nos.. 
1 and 2 for March and April as over 
draft and CN$2 billion as document- 
ary credit for the same period. CN$6 
billion and *N$3 billion for overdraft 
and documentary credit respectively 
were to be issued for April, May and 
June: CN$1 billion loaned to the 
Tientsin Factory and CN$600 million 
to the Tsingtao Factory. The pro- 
posal was not accepted by the Joint 
Head Office, but scona fter the “gold 
rush” incident the Shanghai Factory 
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obtained an overdraft of CN$4 billion This plan was carried out and ex- 


‘which had been ratified before the 
gold rush. ate 


V—THE CVOC AND EXPORT 
TRADE 


With its close network of branches 
and factories and the banking facili- 
ties at its disposal, it is hardly as- 
tonishing that CVOC controls the 
greater part of the oil sales both 
within the country and on the for- 
eign markets. 


Statistics of Oils:marketed by CVOC 


(metric tons) 
Foreign Home . 


Year market market Total 
‘Oct. 1936- | 
Dec. 1937 13,549 3,649 17,1938 
1938 11.320 3,154 14,475 
1939 19,914 . 1,765 12,679 
1940 6,603 4,751 11.354 
1941 3,920 4,875 8,795 
1942 - 1,236 3,226 4,462 
1943 42 1,830 1,872 
1944 19 2,072 2,091 
1945 145 1,759 1,895 
1946 23,920 26,242 49,162 


The above figures show that the 
sales on the home market alone in 
1946 were greater than the total sales 
for any year between 1936 and 1945. 


The foreign sales, as we noted at 
the beginning of this article, repre- 
sented 70% of the total export of oil 
for 1946. 


One point is interesting and merits 
further attention: in 1946, 63% of the 
tung oil exported by CVOC was ship- 
ped from Shanghai and only 37% 
(about 8,000 tons) from Hongkong. 
This ratio was almost reversed dur- 
ing first three months of 1947, as we 
shall see below To lessen the vosts 
os transport the tung oil produced in 
the provinces of Szechuan, Hunan. 
Hupeh, and Chekiang usually 
brought to Shanghai for export while 
from Kwangsi it goes through Hong- 
kong. It seems however that already 
in 1946 CVOC had begun to prefer 
transit via Hongkong, since the 
figures show that the production of 
Tung Oil in Kwangsi in 1945 was nct 
large and the _ difference between 
this and the 8,000 tons odd exported 
by CVOC from Hongkong must have 
been drawn from the other provinces. 


This policy became more marked 
towards the end of 1946. In order to 
ensure regular transportation of tung 
gil on the Canton-Hankow Railway 
and to cope with the development cf 
export trade, the Director of the 
Canton-Hankow Railway Adminis- 
tration was requested to allocate to 
the CVOC twenty to thirty box cars. 
Meanwhile arrangements were made 
with the Standard Oil Co. and the 
Shell Co. for the installation of oil 
containers on these cars and their 
use on the return journey for petro- 
leum and gasoline shipments to the 
interior after ‘ung oil had been 
‘discharged in Hongkong. 


port along the new line greatly in- 
creased. Following are details for 
the period of the first three months 


or 1947: 


1. 5,880 tons of tung oil were pur- 


chased from Central China at a. cust 
of CN$37 billion. Among therm 2,276 
tons were bought in Shanghai and 
the rest in various places along the 
Yangtze River, especially in Hankow 
and Vanhsien. Up till the middle of 


this period 2,457 tons had been sold 


for US$759,i62 and £529,490 all of 
which was sold to the Government 
appointed banks at the official ex- 
change rate. 


» 


2. 5,486 tons’ were purchased in 
South China up till the middle of the 
period at a cost of HK$7,617,700 and 
CN$18 billion. Among them some 


2,000 tons were bought in Hongkong 


and the rest in Kwangsi and Kwang- 
tung provinces. Furthermore tung 
oil exported bv the CVOC from Honz- 
kong during the first three months 
amounted to 10,844 tons, most of 
which was sent to the U.S.A. (for the 
same period the total tung oil exports 
from Hongkong are estimated at 
13,000 tons). 


VI.—FURTHER PROJECTS 


The dynamic energies of CVOC are 
not satisfied by the splendid results 
already obtained. New projects are 
under way. One of them is already 
in being: the United China Import 
and Export Trading Company. A 
second does not seem to have heen 
successful as yet; a scheme was de- 
vised for utilising the existing cil 
guilds to form a joint corporation for 
the production af edible oils, but 
though the plan was suhmitted to the 
Governor of the Central 
China it does not appeal much to the 
private oil firms who are afraid of 
re-inforced monopolies. The latest 
and most promising of these projects 
is the formation in Hongkong of an 
independent though affiliated com- 
pany under the name of the “Hong- 
kong Vegetable Oil Corporation.” 


On the subject of the United China 
Import and Export Trading Company 
not much can be said, as the whole 
question is rather mysterious. Ap- 
parently its staff is none other than 
that of the CVOC itself, of whose 
business it seems to be doing a part. 
If a merchant proposes a deal in cil 


‘to the United China Import and FEx- 


port Co., he receives an answer bear- 
ing the mark of CVOC: but if he 
proposes some other commodity, such 
as mentarol, for instance, to CVOC, 
the reply comes from the United 
China Import and Export Co. 


VIIL—HONGKONG VEGETABLE OIL 
CORP 


Since there was need of a perman- 
ent organisation to represent the in- 
terests of CVOC at Hongkong, the 


into 


Bank of 


question arose whether a_ simple 
branch of the corporation should be 
established in Hongkong oor an 
affiliated company limited by shares. 
The latter was decided on, for the 
following reasons:— 


1. General Reasons: 


(a) A corporation controlled hy 
the Chines Government would pro- 
bably not be welcome on foreign 
territory. 


(ob) Considering the various types 
of money in which the assets and 
liabilities of CVOC are expressed 
throughout Chinese territory and 
their instability, a branch office 
might not enjoy the credit necessary 
for its transactions with bankers 
abroad. 


(c) The ordinary facilities of the 
Hongkong market are more readily 
available to local enterprises register- 
ed with the Hongkong Government 
than to branch offices of companies 
registered with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


(d) An independent company 
would have a better chance of gain- 
ing the investment of foreign capital, 
which shows a certain reluctance to 
risk the present political and mone- 
tary instability of Chinese affairs. 


2. Reasons special to CVOC: 


(a) The corporation has property 
and credits in foreign currency which 
it cannot be sure of keeping under 
the existing laws and restrictions. It 
would be better to transform them 
shares in the new Company 
which can serve the same purpose. 


(bo) If the existing capital were 
increased the estimating of the assets 
and liabilities of a branch office in 
a foreign country might present some 
difficulties, and it would be simpler 
if the Corporation owned shares in 
an affiliated Company. 


(c) If loans have to be requested 
from either Government or private 
banks it may be easier to offer 
securities based on the capital of a 
closely connected Company in a for- 
eign country. 


There may me still another reason: 
—since the capital of the Hongkong 
Vegetable Oil Corp. is to be subscrib- 
ed 50 percent by CVOC and 50 per- 
cent by private interests, it is quite 
possible that the private interests in 
this case will be the executive offi- 
cials of CVOC. The previous fashion 
of increase of CVOC capital suggests 
that a similar prosedure will be fol- 
lowed in the case of the new trading 
company in Hongkong. The staff 
will be probably rewarded for its 
services by using the accumulated 
benefits realised in Hongkong by 
CVOC, and keeping profits safely 
outside China. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE OF MALAYA 


During the first quarter of 1987, 
83,455 long tons of crude rubber and 
latex were iniported into Singapore and 
the Malayan Union, while 228,448 long 
tons were exported. Net exports, there- 
fore, were 144,993 long tons. Latex 
figures included above were: imports, 
53 long tons; exports, 3,502 long tons. 


Major parts of the imports came from 
the Netherlands Indies—Sumatra, alone, 
supplying 45,839 tons, or 55 percent, of 


total rubber imports. 


Chief shares of the rubber exports 
during the period went to the United 
States (70,511 tons or 31 percent), and 
the United Kingdom (50,467 tons or 22 
percent), but Canada, Argentina, Hong 
Kong, Italy, Australia, and Sweden re- 
ceived sizable quantities. Imports and 
exports, by principal countries, for the 
first 3 months of 1947 are shown in 
the accompanying tables. 


Imports of Crude Rubber and Latex Into. Singapore and the Malayan 


Union, January—March 1947 


(Long tons) 

‘From— January February March Tota, 
3 
Dutch Borneo ...... 2,484 1,617 1,385 5,486 
Other Netherlands Indies .......... 1,102 Sen 724 2,953 
British North Borneo Labuan ...... 803 i 481 1,861 


Exports of Crude Rubber and Latex From Singapere and the Malayan 


Union January—March 1947 


(Long tons) 


To— January February March Total, 
3 months 
United States 17,751 18,236 34,524 70,511 
Other South American and West Indies 939 611 1,261 — 2,811 
691 38 1,155 
Hong Kong ......... 1,231 2,583 4,931 8,745 
ews 154 67 19 240 
Union of South Africa ........ 1,898 179 1,654 


Rubber production on estates of 100 acres or more in the Malayan Union 
amounted to 80.007 tons during the first quarter of 1947, and output of small 
holders was estimated at 81,348 tons—a total of 161,355 tons. For the peak 
year 1941, Malayan rubber production was estimated at 600,000 tons. 

Total rubber stocks (port, dealers’, and estate) in the Malayan Union and 
Singapore, excluding stocks on small holdings, aggregated 160,457 tons on 
March 31, 1947, compared with 170,297 tons on February 28, 161,348 tons 
on January 31, and 149,157 tons on December 31, 1946. 


THE CURRENT 
RICE POSITION IN 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 


BURMA: Burma has estimat 
that 70,000 long tons of rice can < 
Shipped during July, and in addition 
1,000 tons of glutinous rice are now 
available. It is hoped that the 
January /June availability of 526,000 
metric tons will have been imple- 
mented early in July. Rice cultiva- 
tion in Burma is proceeding well des- 
pite the difficulties faced -by cultiva- 
tors who are not yet free from the 
dangers of dacoity. Restoration of 


law and order is one of the main 


points on the Government’s rehabiii- 
tation programme. In general the 
country, too, feels keenly the lack of 
vegetable oils of which the supply > 
falls short of the demand, with de-— 
rogatory effect on the diet of the 
population—thus on rice production. 


CEYLON: Ceylon still lives from 
ship to mouth, the stocks at no time 
exceeding two weeks supply. Rice 
shipments from Egypt are now be- 
ginning. It was expected that 16,000 
tons would be loaded for Ceylon 
during June but there was an ele- 
ment of doubt regarding the date of 


arrival of the first Egyptian cargo in 
Colombo. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA: Although 
F.I.C. reported an improvement, this 
improvement was slight and in itself 
insufficient to indicate the future 
point at which appreciable exports 
could be resumed. There was still 
too small a margin between produc- 
tion and internal consumption to 
permit compulsory collection of padi 
but the Government had set up buy- 


- ing centres, and cultivators and mil- 


lers were being encouraged to sell to 
the Government for export. Ton- | 
king would continue to need more 


and more rice as the population re- 


turns to the towns which were aban- 
doned during the fighting of last 
winter and spring. In Cochin-China 
considerable steps had been taken to 
assist cultivation in order that the 
country could be brought gradually 
back to its position as one of the 
main rice exporters of the world. 


N.E.I.: Shipments from Bangkok 
enable towns in Java to be supplied 
with rice until the end of June on 
the existing ration scale; and the 
Western Islands and Sumatra towns 
to be applied up to the middle and 
end of July respectively. However, 
the first shipment of rice available 
after June 30th cannot be expected 
before the middle of July and rice 
rations for the entire European 
population in Java will cease on the 
ist July and rations for the Asiatic 
population will have to be reduced 
for the time being to four ounces a 
day. Similar measures will shortly 
have to be take for Sumatra and the 
Western Islands and a still further 
reduction in rations may be expected 


during the second half of 1947. 
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COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL & 
AGRICULTURAL REPORTS FROM 


IMPORT POSITION 


Philippine import markets became 
generally overstocked in consumer 
lines during the first 4 months of 
1947, causing importers to take losses 
in some instances, notably on ship- 
ments of flour and canned milk, 
Which had been especially heavy 
since the fixyst of the year. Stocks of 
cotton textiles appeared adequate in 
most lines, and the National Trading 


SINGAPORE AND THE MALAYAN 
UNION: In Singapore during the 
last month, a point was reached 
where, despite a reduction in the 
ration, witha week’s supply of rice in 
the shops, there was no stock in the 
‘gocowns. strenuous _ action 
against pilferage prevented a tem- 
“porary breakdown in the ration sup- 
‘ply. A factor which helped the area 
over a critical period was the agree- 
‘ment by China to the switching over 
-of 7,000 tons of the area’srice entitle- 
ment from Siam to Burma, where 
rice was more readily available. A 
welcome improvement in the quality 
of rice received from Burma was 
noted. The quality of rice from 
‘Siam, however, is causing some mis- 
-givings. 


SIAM: The Siamese Govt pro- 
“mises to continue with greater efforts 
to fulfil the conditions of the Tripar- 


tite Agreement and to implement her 
‘Obligation to the LEF.C. Govt con- 
‘trol over the rice trade and control 


over prices continues. 30,000 tons 
could be expected from Siam for 


‘July rice deliveries. 


Both the Government of Siam and 
the International Emergency Food 
‘Commission are giving the question 
of quality serious consideration. In 
times of scarcity it was more likely 
that the poorer qualities would come 
forward. While every effort was be- 
‘Ing made to ensure that qualities 
were as Satisfactory as possible, there 
was an obligation to accept and ship 
all rice that was considered edible. 


INDIA: A difficult food position 
will exist in India during the months 
of June, July and August. It is 
therefore necessary that 
should got the maximum quantities 
available each month. 


SARAWAK: The general food 
position in Sarawak has remained 
generally ‘satisfactory. The results 
of the 1947 harvest vary considerably 
in different districts, but bad reports 
“come from some rivers. It will 
be necessary to issue rations to some 
of the rice producing districts on 
account of partial crop failure. 


PHILIPPINES: The Philippines 
Government offered to forego tem- 
porarily, under certain conditions, 
its July entitlement in favour of 
‘more needy areas, and to agree to 
“the extension of loans already made. 


Money is becoming tighter, 


India 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Corporation, fearing further declines 
in price, showed some reluctance to 
take delivery of 13,600,000 yards of 
textiles contracted for from Japan. 
Payment, however, was made for 
1,800,000 yards, and it was expected 
that arrangements would be com- 
pleted for shipment of the remainder 
during the second quarter of the 
year. 


Apparently the postwar “spending 
spree” in the Philippines has abated. 
and, as 
consumer resistance to high prices 
increases, up-country retail outlets 
are weakening. Moreover, lower 
farmsdie prices for copra and abaca 
im recent weeks adversely 
affected the distribution of goods. 
Increased unemployment—as large 
numbers of labourers are lair off hy 
the United States Army—and con- 
tinued unrest in Central Luzon are 
also adverse factors. 


Owing to the reluctance of some 
importers to take deliveries, notwith- 
standing a charge of 2 pesos per ton 
a day for goods left on the docs, 
congestion at Manila harbour was 
not entirely cleared by the beginning 
of the second quarter of 1947. - Seri- 
ous delays in unloading, however, no 
longer occurred, but some pilferage 
continued, owing in part to inade- 
quate packing and marking by ex- 
porters. 


LOWER LIVING COSTS 


Little change occurred in March 
and April in living costs in the 
Manila area. Although the general 
over-all living-cost index and price 
index for essential commodities hoth 
were lower than at the beginning of 
the year, the situation as a whole 
was not materially altered. Declines 
in prices of some commodities were 
partly offset by increases in prmces 
of others, and rents remained exorhi- 
tant. Small, flimsily built houses 
were rented unfurnished at 650 pesos 
a month, while rents for two-bedrasm 
apartments ranged from 600 to 600 
pesos and for three-bedroom apart- 


_ments from 650 to 750 pesos a month. 
(Peso equals US$.50.) 


In March 
water rates were doubled, and other 
service charges remained high. 


While the increase in building 
activity noted late in 1946 continued 
in the early months of 1947, the re- 
pair of apartment houses and erec- 
tion of small residences was insuffi- 
cient to meet more than a very small 
proportion of the demadn. The Re- 
habilitation Finance Corporation an- 
nounced that 1,000,000 pesos of its 
paid-in capital of 50,000,000 pesos 
would be earmarked for home-build- 
ing projects. Some _ indication was 
also given that the RFC would build 
homes for sale to Government em- 
ployees, in line with plans of the 
National Housing Commission. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


It was announced early in 1947 that 
the National Development Company 
would place orders for machinery to 
ment-owned cement mill, and en- 
gineers stated that the privately 
owned Rizal Cement Co.’s mill could 
resume production with only minor 
repairs. 

American engineers engaged by the 
Philippine Government have report- 
edly completed plans for a nail plant, 
with capity of 5,100 tons a_ year. 
Wire coil imported from the United 
States will be used, and the nails re- 
portedly would retail at half or less 
than half current prices. With or- 
ders for machinery to be placed this 
year, production was not anticipated 
before the middle of 1948. Plans 
have also been made for small steel 
mill to manufacture wire coil and 
wire and concrete’ reinforcing bars 
from scrap iron. It is hoped that 
most of the equipment for such a 
mill may be obtained as reparations 
from Japan. five-man advisory 
committee was appointed in April by 
bv President Roxas to prepare a pro- 
gram for the use of reparations 
materials and equipment. 

Announcement was made in April 
by the American engineering advisers 
of the purchase in the United States 
of a sawmill, valued at 1,400,000 
pesos, and construction materials and 
equipment valued at 180,000 pesos. 


Mining Progress 

Sncouragement was given to the 
mining industry to by Presidential 
announcement early in the year that 
export permits would be issued freety 
for Philippine gold, with no restric. 
tions on price. It was uncertain, 
however, whether buyers in India ana 
China, where high prices prevail. 
be able to acquire suitable exchange 
for the purchase of large amcunts of 
Philippine gold. 

Oil drilling on the Cebu property of 
the Far East Oil Development Co. was 
started around the end of February, 
new equipment would make it possi- 
company officials announcing that 


ble to drill at the rate of 600 feet — 


a day. A depth of about 8,000 feet 
had been reached before the outbreak 
of war in 1941, with prospects re- 
portedly favourable. 


Iabour and Strikes 


Notwithstanding the slightly down- . 


wars trend in prices, workers have 
continued to demand higher wages, 
ana the year so far has been marked 
by labour difficulties. A threatened 
strike of members .of the Stevedores 
Union was averted in February by the 
granting of an 86-percent wage in- 
crease, 
advance requested. The increased 
cost of stevedoring would be ahsorbed 
equally by the stevedoring company 
and the ships. but the greater cost 
of “arrastre” (handling of cargo from 
shipside to truck) would b2 passed 
on to the customer. 


instead of the 100-percent . 
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Other threatened strikes involved 
1,400 employees of the Government- 
owned textile mill, who were promis- 
ed representation before the Board 
of Directors of the National Develop- 
ment Company, operators of the mill. 
Employees of the Government- 
operated Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Company threatened a walkout 
if demands for wage increases, sick 
leave with pay, and collective bar- 
gaining were not met, and employees 
of a privately owned trading com- 
‘pany struck for a 50-percent raise in 
daily wages and other benefits. 


Addressing a delegation of 2,060 
‘members of the Congress of Labour 
Organizations, who called at Mala- 
canan to present a petition, President 
Roxas urged labour to go slowly at 
this critical time when efforts were 
being made to rehabilitate the coun- 
try. The President reiterated his 
stand that strikes against the Gov. 
ernment would not be permitted. 
The CLO petition included requests 
that the Government refrain frem 
outlawing strikes against it; that 
there should be no police interference 
during strikes; that the firm policy 
toward peasaont unrest in Central 
Luzon ke mitigated; and that the 
Court of Industrial Relations he re_ 
placed by an arbitration body which 


‘would guarantee labour participation 


in the settlement of conflicts hetween 
labour and management. 


Sugar, Copra and Abaca 


As harvesting of the 1946-47 sugar 


‘crop neared completion late in April, 
‘production was officially estimated 


‘United States. 


78,000 short tons, of which 54,000 tons 
had been milled. The decline from 
the pre-harvest estimate of 100,000 


short tons was attributed to labour | 


‘troubles in Luzon, to the poor quality 
of cane, and to a shift from centrifu- 
gal sugar to muscovado (a crude na- 
tive sugar). Revival to the sugar 
industry continues to be handicapped 


- by a shortage of points for planting 


and insufficient implements for cui- 
tivation. Planting for the i947-48 
‘season, however, is progressing, and 
the production of some _ sugar for 
export is anticipated in 1948. The 
Philippine Sugar Administration has 
estimated production at prewar levels 
by the 1949-50 season. 


Copra exports for the first quarter 
of 1947 amounted to 268,000 long 
‘tons, according to preliminary data 
compiled from ships’ manifests. Of 
the total 161,056 tons went to the 
Shipments in March 
alone were very heavy, as uneasiness 


over the price situation developed. 


‘Following a decline in the United 
States market, prices dropped in 
April, and the very limited sales dur- 
ing the month were confined to 
Europe. During the first 10 days of 


May the market remained inactive, 


‘with prices continuing to fall. Meet- 
ing in convention in February, copra 
producers urged that a loan of 
15,000,000 pesos be granted them by 
the Rehabilitation Finance Corpora- 
‘tion for the erection of oil mills and 


- industry continues 
1947 reached 175,000 bales, 


PROSPECTS OF TRADE WITH THE 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


The Signature of the Linggadjati 
Agreement between the Dutch and 
Indonesians on March 25, 1947, creat- 
ed a somewhat more promising situa- 
tion in the Netherlands Indies. Fur- 
ther negotiations are required to im- 
plement its provisions, and difficui- 
ties may be encountered; neverthe- 
less, in the economic field the hope 
appears justified that within a rea- 
sonably short 
obstacles to foreign trade will have 
been removed. 


It is not anticipated, however, that 
Java and Sumatra, which before the 
war accounted for more than 75 per 
cent of the archipelago’s foreign 
commerce, will be reopened to trade 
until satisfactory arrangements have 
been concluded between the Dutch 
and Indonesians. Among other fun- 
damental \issues to be resolved are 
the following: 


(a) Restoration to rightful owners 
of plantations and other properties 


belonging to non-Indonesians, as 
provided for in article 14 of the 
agreement; 


other factories for utilization of the 
coconut. A program of standariza- 
and gading of copra was advocated. 


the Philippine abaca 
to move slowly. 
in the first quarter of 
and for 
the remainder of the year is expected 
to exhaustion of the planted area 
and to competition for labour in th 
production of other crops. : 


The National Abaca and Other 
Fibers Corporation (NAFCO) has 
been designated the exclusive agency 
to administer the former Japanese 
abaca plantations in Davao—trans- 
ferred to the Philippine Government 
by the Alien Property Custodian—as 
well as property to be transferred in 
the future. It was indicated that 

reference in the acquisition of these 
ands would be given to veterans and 
former guerillas as well as to tenants 
who were actually working on the 
properties before December 12, 1946. 
NAFCO would undertake exportation 
of the products, on behalf of lessees, 
charging the usual handling expenses 
and a maximum commission of 2 
percent. 


In 1946 abaca production totalled 
392,576 bales (of about 278 pounds), 
against prewar annual averege of one 
million bales. During first quarter of 
ro output of abaca fibre was 175,286 

ales. 


Most of domestic consumption is 
accounted for by two cordage mills 
which manufactured a total of 2,500 
metric tons of rope in 1946. More than 
half of the output was exported to the 
U.S. and China. 


Exports of the fibre in 1946 amount- 


Revival of 
Production 


ed to 339,719 bales, shipped to the U.S., 


U.K. and Canada. 


time most of the 


(b) Return of owners to their pro- — 
perties; 


(c) Determination of ownership of 
existing stocks of goods produced on 


(d) Establishment of a joint pro- 
such properties: 
cedure for controlling imports, ex- 
ports, and foreign exchange; 


(e) Creation of a joint commission 
for control of foodstuffs; and 


(f) Termination of the Australian 
dock-workers’ boycott of Netherlands 
shipping. 


On the day following execution of 
the agreement the Director of the 
Netherlands Indi esDepartment of 
Economic Affairs met with the In¢o- 
nesian Minister of Public Welfare to 
discuss these _ issues. Agreement 
would constitute an initial step in re- 
leasing stocks of produce for export 
from Java and Sumatra and lead to 
the opening of the harbors of the 
Republic to imports. Technical pro- 


blems, especially those connected 
with transpdrt and loading, wovid 
remain to be solved, however. While 


solution of thes eproblems will pro- 
bably be expedited, it is evident that 
some time must elapse before ship- 
ments can begin. Formal agreement 
alone, importanct as it is, cannot 
effect an immediate resumption of 
“business as usual.” 


EXPORT & IMPORT OUTLOOK 


Important quantities of sugar, cin- 
chona, rubber, palm oil, tobaccu, 
sisal, kapok, and other products are 
believed to be available for export 
in Java and Sumatra. There is as 
yet, however, no reliable information 
as to their extent, and such informa- 
tion cannot be obtained until planta- 
tion owners or officials are able to 
visit the estates in the interior and 
conduct a survey. On the _ other 
hand, the Indonesian Minister of 
Public Welfare has stated that the 
import commodities most urgently 
needed in the Republic are, in the 
order of their importance, textiles 
and clothing, transportation and 
communication equipment, pharma- 
ceuticals, machine-shop equipment, 
and machinery for light industries. 


The extreme shortage of foreign 
exchange, with. which both the 
Netherlands Indies Government and 
that of the Republic have to contend. 
render imperative a speedy rival of 
the archipelago’s export. trade to 
something approaching its prewar 
volume. It is expected that foreign 
loans will be sought for rehabiiita- 
tion, once it kecomes evident that 
stability and order are being success- - 
fully restored within the framework 
of the Linggadjati Agreement. The 
emergence of problems relating to 
foreign credit stresses the economic 
interdependence of problems relating 
to foreign credit stresses the econo- 
mic interdependence of the various 
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sections of the archipelago destined 
to for mthe United States of Indo- 
nesia, and the conviction appears to 
be gaining ground that the entire 
archipelago must function as an 
economic unit, especially with refer- 
rence to foreign commerce. 
BETTER PROSPECT FOR CO- 

OPERATION 

Moreover, as negotiations progress 
there appears to be a growing appre- 
ciation of Indonesia’s need to take 
advantage of Western’ techniques 
and experience in industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial matters. The 
belief that Westerners can make a 
valuable contribution to Indonesian 
welfare—and in doing so earn a rea- 
sonable profit without exploiting the 
population—likewise appears ta be 
gaining ground. If this understand- 
ing of the mutual benefits of unity 


and cooperation succeeds in dispell- . 


ing former distrust, inclining bcth 
sides to adopt a liberal attitude, the 
optimism—now being expressed hy 
political leaders on both side—re- 
garding implementation of the Ling- 
gadjati aAgreement may prove to be 
well founded. 

While there has been much discus- 
sion in the Indonesian press in re- 
cent months regarding attitudeto be 
aaopt by the Republic com- 
merce foreign enterprise, taxation. 
labour, wages, the nationalization of 
public utilities, and similar matters. 
definite policies have not yet been 
announcd. These are matters, how- 
ever which may be expected tn come 
ud for decision after initial arrange- 
ments for the implementation of the 
Linggadjati Agreement have been 
concluded. 


TIN & COPRA EXPORT | 
According to preliminary figures. 
exports of tin and copra from the 


Dutch-held areas of the Nethelands. 


Indies were larger in March than at 
any time since the reoccupation of 
the archipelago. Tin shipments 
amounted to 2,192 metric tons, com- 
pared with average monthly ship- 
ments of 878 tons during the prececa- 
ing 6-month period. Production, 
however, has for some months been 
maintained at approximately 1,200 
tons, and increased exports in March 
were due primarily to greater avail- 
ability of shipping space. 

Copra exports totaled approxi- 
mately 27,000 tons in March, whereas 
during the preceding 6 months they 
had averaged only 9,500 tons. This 
improvement was result of 
special efforts which are being made 
to clear out surplus stocks said toa 
amount to more than 50,000 tons. 
Twelve ships were routed ta the 
copra areas for this purpose, and it 
was expected that another 25,090 
tons would be moved in April. March 


rubber shipments totaled only 2,590 


tons, compared with 2,976 tons» in 
February, and the average of $,406 


tons monthly during the final quar-— 


ter of 1946. 


OIL PRODUCTION 

Crude-oil production in the re- 
occupied areas amounted to 41,939 
metric tons in March, compared with 
22,533 tons in February and 27,500 
tons in January. Data concerning 


March exports of petroleum products 


dules of purchases abroad. 


are not as yet,available. but it is 
reported that 22,068 tons were ex- 
ported in January and 32,321 tons in 
February from the Tarakan and 
Balikpapan oil fields, compared with 
a prewar monthly average of ahout 
198,900 tons. 


TRADE FIGURES 


The most recent comprehensive 
figures of foreign trade published 
thus far are those for November 1946. 
Commercial imports in the reoccupi- 
ed areas were valued at 25,731,000 
guilders (US$9,421,000) in November. 
Of the total, 34 percent originated in 
United States, 12 percent in Burma 
and Siam (rice), 9 percent in the 
Netherlands, 7 percent in Italy, and 
5 percent in Sarawak (petroleum). 
Exports amounted to 29,382,000 
guilders (US$11,193,000). of which 73 
percent were destined for the Nether- 
lands and 15 percent for the United 
States, while 7 percent went to 
Singapore. 

Owing to the unfavourahle- 
exchange situation, the Netherlands 
Indies Government has found it 
recessary to reduce original sche- 
In the 
automotive field no exchange has 
been allotted since the close of 1946 


for the import of passenger cars, and © 


it is expected that purchases will be 
restricted to commercial vehicles for 
some months to come. 


FOOD POSITION 


The food situation in the occupied 
areas improved somewhat in the lat- 
ter part of March and the beginning 
of April following the arrival of ship- 
ments of rice from abroad. Thenew 
ments of rice from abroad. The new 
crop of Java rice is expected to be 
available early in May, and it is be- 
lieved that for some months there- 
after no further imports will be re- 
quired. Food supplies in Republican 
territory are said to be adequate, but 
aistribution continues to be serious.iy 
handicapped by the _ shortage of 
transport equipment. 


COASTAL SHIPPING 


Early in April the Dutch announc- 
ed plans to turn the coastingtr ade— 
as distinct from the interisland and 
ccean trade, which remains in the 
hands of Dutch shipping companies 
—over to the Indonesians. Fwr this 
purpose the K. P. M. steamship com- 
pany and the Government have 


formed a Foundation for the Joint — 


Ownership of Vessel] to acquire 
coasting craft of about 200 tons 
burden which will be placed at the 
Cisposal of the Indonesian companies 
formed to operate them. The or- 
ganization will assist these com- 
panies to abtain operating capital 
permitting them to purchase the 
vessels as their resources increase. 
The ships are to be manned so far as 
possible by Indonesian crews. AS an 
initial step the establishment of 
three Indonesian shipping companies 
is contemplated, one in Macassar, one 
in Menado, and one in Ambon, to al- 
leviate the situation in the eastern 


-islands hwere the movement of pro- 


duce has been seriously hampered in 
consequence of the shortage of coast- 
ing vessels. 


REPORT 
FROM. 
INDONESIA 


The constitutional changes in In- 
donesia, particularly the division of this 
area into two distinct constituent parts, 
viz., the Republic of Indonesia and East 
Indonesia (formerly the Great East) 
brings to the fore questions of economic 
policy. The integration of the former 
Great East: Borneo, Celebes, Bali, the 
Moluccas, Dutch Timor, Flores, Sumba, 
the Lesser Sunda Islands, Lombok and 
various smaller islands into the East 
Indonesian State adds many new 
aspects to the economic prospects of 
that part of the world. There is little 
doubt that East Indonesia will in the > 
coming years become an economically 
active area. The territories’ closer re- 
lationship with the Netherlands will 
probably contribute to greater interest 
of the Dutch, and possibly other Euro- 
pean interests, in the economic develop- 
ment of East Indonesia. 


It is for these reasons that consider- 
able importance is attached to surveys 
of the East Indonesian State. However, 
conditions for economic surveys are 
stil! far from favourable. 


A fact of primary importance is that 


the Outer Territories of the D.E.I. 


have been developing faster than the 
rest. of the D.E.I. The growth of their 
population has been quicker and so 
was the value of their trade; their parti- 
cipation in the administration of the 
D.E.I. was being steadily enlarged. 


TRADE INDICES (BY VALUE) - 
(Basis 1914—100) 


Year Java and Madura Sumatra and 


Great East 

1846 13 3 
21 6 
1873 33 14 
1894 | 35 18 
1904 41 32 
1914 100 100 
1920 359 193 
1925 230 | 295 
1930 198 234 
1935 67 103 

1940 iz 205 . 


In the inter-island trade, Java and 
Madura show an annual] export sur- 
plus of several tens of millions of 
guilders. | 


But the Islands’ balance of foreign 
trade has, with the exception of one 
year, been consistently adverse since 
1928. On the other hand the Outer 
Territories have been showing an ex- 
port surplus, both in inter-island as 
well as in foreign trade, varying be- 
tween f1200,000,000 and f1500,000,000. 
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THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
FUTURE OF THE NEW BURMA 


Burma and the British Commonwealth of Nations 


The author of the following article, 
Mr. D. Rees Williams, re-. 
cently returned to London from a 
2,000 mile tour of Burma, which 
he visited as Chairman of the Com- 

mittee of Inquiry appointed to in- 
quire into the best method of as- 
sociating the frontier peoples with 
the working-out of the new Con- 
stitution for Burma. The article 
was published in The New States- 
man and Nation of London. 


The stability and prosperity ofi 
the peoples living in the Far East 


will be favourably influenced by 
the hoped for decision of _ the 
Burmese people to remain, as a 
self-governing Dominion, within the 
British Commonwealth. The re- 
lations between Britain and “jhe 
new Government of Burma are 
trust inspiring and justify the 
general hope for Burma’s volun- 
tary joining of the great family 
of nations united under the British 
Commonwealth. 


The first impression I received on 
my return to Burma, after a year’s 


The available — statistical evidence 
shows that while up to the time of the 
Japanese invasion, early in 1942. the 
Dutch were striving at building up the 
economic resources of both Java and 
Madura as well as the Outer Territories, 
the high level of economic organisation 
of the former left little scope for fur- 
ther substantial increments in their 
production and trade. This was in 
contrast with the position in the rather 
underdeveloped Outer Territories. 


In line with happenings in other 


parts of the world at that time, the 
Netherlands’ aim was to increase the 
D.E.I. internal production to reduce 
dependence on the outside world. The 
period of depression in the early 1930’s 


Area, Population and Density by 
Area Population (.000 omitted) 


(sq. miles) 1906 


Java and Madura ... 51,000 28,386 
182,200) 
10,000 
Bast... ..... (501,400) 


(U.S. of Indonesia) 


hed clearly demonstrated the need of 
these plans. These and other measures 
taken by the Government assisted in the 
unification of Indonesia. Also the de- 
velopment of cheap and rapid trans- 
port, improvement of roads, etc., and 
the increase in emigration of Javanese 
to Sumatra were effective means of 
economic integration of the vast areas 
of D.E.I. 


It will be .a matter of interest to 
economists and all people who follow 
the recent economic and political events 
in the East to see if these basic inte- 
grating tendencies would continue to 
develop or would be replaced, on 
political grounds, by an opposing trend. 


Administrative Divisions 

% Density 

1920 % of 1930 of per sq. 
increase -yncrease mile 

4977. 23.2. 44,08. 

14,367 43.7 19,009 32.2 


29.3 
49,344 28.5 60,727 23.1 82.6 


Value of Agricultural Products in 1939 


Java and Outer 


Per Head 
in Guilders 
Javaand Outer 


In Millions 
of Guilders 


Madura Territories Madura Terri- 

tories 

Commercial Crops, Estates ............ 175 183 3.90 9.00 
Commercial Crops, Native ............. 57 232 1.30 11.50 


Average Yearly Income 


Per Head of Population 
Engaged in Agriculture 
in Guilders 
Java and Outer Territories 


Madura 


absence, was of the great strides that 
had been made both politically and 
economically during this period. 
There was a different feeling in the 
air, a better spirit between the Bri- 
tish and the Burmese. Trade seemed 
Slowly to be _ recovering its feet, 


especially in Rangoon, which I left in 
June, 1946, as a battered, almost 


deserted, city and which now teems 
with life—too much so, indeed, for 
the municipal authorities, who are 


concerned over the sanitary problenis — 


involved by the trebling of the popu- 
lation. 


A salient fact which is not, I think, 
generally known is that the London 
agreement made between the British 
Cabinet and the Burma delegation 
saved many lives, British and Burm- 
ese. If the agreement had not been 
reached, undoubtedly armed insur- 
rection would have broken out. The 
Burmese themselves did not believe 


that an agreement would be reached,. 


and in certain isolated areas in that 
part of the country in which Aung 
San’s opponents were strong, just 
before the elections in April, there 
was an abortive attempt at an armed 
insurrection. Since the January 
agreement in London, effective power 


has been transferred to Burmese 


hands. Aung San has become to all 
intents and purposes the Prime 
Minister, and his colleagues, who are 
legally merely members of the Gov- 
ernor’s Executive Countil, constitute, 
in fact a Cabinet. The Governor 
has become a “constitutional 
monarch” and more often than not 
dves not attend Council meetings. 
Senior British officers, especially in 
the administrative service, who fail 
due for leave, are being allowed to 
retire and their places filled by their 
Burmese colleagues. The Chief 
Secretary and most of the permanent 
officials at the head of the various 
Government departments are Burm- 
ese and so to an increasing extent 
are the Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners in the districts. In a 
year’s time a British official in a 
senior administrative post will be a 
rarity. 


Powerful General Aung San 


The elections themselves were quiet 
and formed a true indication of the 
country’s feeling. Aung San has 
captured the imagination of the 
people of Ministerial Burma, who re- 
gard him as their deliverer from the 
Japanese. His titke of General or 
“Bojok” is one which appeals to their 
traditional admiration for titles of 
this kind. It was for Aung San, 
rather than for A.F.P.F.L. or for its 
candidates, many of whom _ were 
entirely unknown in the constituen- 
cies in which they sought election, 


that the people voted. In mid-— 


Burma, in the Communist stronghold 
around Pinmana and Pyu, there was 
evidence of threats against people 
who desired to vote for A.F.P.F.L. 
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Transfer of Power 


The difficulties that the Govern- 
ment is under are partly due to the 
fact that the transfer of power has 
been diverted from a revolutionary to 
a constitutional path by the associa- 
tion in September, 1946, of A.F.P.F.L. 
with the «sovernor’s Council by the 
London agreement and by the wise 
and steadfast guidance of the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Hubert Rance. This has 
meant that the revolutionary party 
has found itself in the seat of gov- 
ernment. Strikes and armed insur- 
rection have had to be suppressed by 
the very people in whose hands they 
were to be an _ instrument. An 
understanding of this curious situa- 
tion provides the key to many of the 
difficulties and developments in 
Burma. 


The Burmese Ministers are young. 
Aung San himself is only 32 and he 
is by no means the youngest of the 
leaders. They are idealistic, honest 
and in many cases_ inexperienced. 
They are, however, learning fast and 
jettisoning various theories which do 
not fit into the pattern of govern- 
ment. Politics and the _ elections 
have taken up a good deal of Minis- 
terial time; there has therefore been 
a tendency for routine administration 
to be neglected, but thisnow undoubt- 
edly will be remedied. 


Disturbances 


Conditions in mid-Burma before 
the election were much _ disturbed. 
When at the end of March I travelled 
om the road from Rangoon to Man- 
dalay, I was escorted over a con- 
Siderable part of it by two sections 
of Indian Cavalry in armoured cars 
and a platoon of lorried infantry. 
This force was what the military au- 
thorities considered to be necessary 
to safeguard one British politician 
over the main road in the heart of 
Burma. 


Trade and commerce were, for a 
time, badly affected by social dis- 
order. The Communists persuaded 
that rent and taxes should be with- 
held and that those who wanted rice 
should merely go to the nearest 
store and take it. By these means 
and by the wholesale and highly 
organised smuggling of rice from 
lower Burma to Malaya, many lacs 
of rupees in revenue were lost and 
the target of nine hundred thousand 
tons of exported rice this year has 
been reduced to three-quarters of a 
million. 


Rice Exports 


Before the war three milion tons 
of rice were exported annually and it 
is the intention of the Government 
to play its part in world recovery by 
reaching this amount again as soon 


pensation that 


as may be. During occypation. there 
was no export of rice, consequently 


I noticed as I went about the country 


large areas which had fallen out of 
production, the fields neglected and 
the homesteads deserted. It will be 
a back-breaking task to get the land 
into production once more. 


Position of Oil Industry, Mines & 


Teak Woods 


-The oilfields and the mines were 
“scorched.” It is essential to ensure 
that the oilfields are brought back 
into production, since before the war 
out of an average of 493 crores of 
rupees provided by the exports of 


Burma, no fewer than 104 were yield- 


ed by the sale of oil. Whether the 
oil industry is nationalised or whe- 
ther it is allowed to remain in 
private hands, it is essential that the 
industry be restarted and revenue 
trom this source to Government re- 
gained. As to the mines, these are 
not in Burma proper at all; they are 
in the frontier areas. The Bawdwin 
and Namtu mines were so success- 
fully “scorched” that some £3,000,- 
000 will have to be spent in restoring 
them and there are suggestions that 
the life of the mines may not be 
a long one. 
decision but one by His Majesty’s 
Government on war damage com- 
is required, for the 
Sawbwa of the State in which the 
mines lie told me that he is most 
anxious to have them restarted. The 
great Mawchi wolfram mine has 
commenced production again, but 
there the Japanese in working it 
damaged the mine and there are dif- 
ficulties with the Administrator of 
the little Karenni State in which it 
lies. Without the revenue from this 
mine the three Karenni States, which 
are nominally independent, will go 
out of business. | 


The valuable teak industry has 
been restarted by British companies 


as agents for the Government. Near- 


ly one-third of the timber sent down 
the rivers was stolen last year before 
it reached the port of embarkation. 
Some of the forests are in Ministerial 
Burma and some in the 
areas. The British firms are not de- 
veloping these resources until order 
is restored and until they know what 
their position is in the new Burma. 
Most of the project boards are being 
wound up, but as yet there has not 
been any tirm indication as to what 
is to take their place. The Burma 
Government, in my view, should 
come to an immediate decision as to 
what parts of the economy of Burma 
they intend to nationalise, and what 
to leave in private hands. With re- 
ference to those parts to be left in 
private hands the agreements with 
the companies concerned should be 
entered into as soon as possible. 


Here it is not a political | 


frontier 


It must be appreciated that while 
Burma is in the happy position that 
they have no food, housing or cloth- 
ing problems, it is in the main an 
agricultural country and to pay for 
social and educational plans of the 
Government, there is a need for de- 
velopment of the country’s cash- 
providing resources. The sale of 
surplus rice, of timber, oil and the 
products of the mines are essential if 
Burma is to balance her’ budget. 
That she can do so in time is obvious 
from the fact that berore the war 
Burma exported twice aS much as 
she imported. 


Political Future 


The decision on Burma remaining 
within the British Comonwealth or 
leaving it is one which must be taken 
at the Constituent Assembly. Here 
again the tradition of revolution is a 
hard one to overcome. It is difficult 
to persuade the A.F.P.F.L. supporters, 
who form the bulk of the memb=2rs 
of the Constituent Assembly, that 
Burmese should now join the Com- 
monwealth against which they have 
so long been fighting. It is difficuit, 


too, for people abroad to realise that . 


the Dominions are free and indepen- 
dent States. The Burmese, however, 
realise that their country, potentially 
rich, about the size of Germany, and 
cccupied by only 17 million people, 
is sandwiched between two _ vast, 
over-populated countries, India and 
China, and they feel that even 
though it may not be _ possible to 
enter the Commonwealth as a mem- 
ber, it is highly desirable to be in 
ciose association with it by treaty. 


To sum up, Burma has a fertile soil 
- and natural resources which will give 


her a substantial credit balance of 
trade—a credit balance which will 


enable her to increase her education- 


al, medical and other facilities if she 
so desires. The reason that she is 
now in a Slight difficulty, financiaily, 
and it is only a slight difficulty, is 
because of the two campaigns fought 
on her soil and the Japanese occupa- 
tion. This 1s only a passing phase, 
and she would be regarded as a good 
investment by any financial house. 
To help her thr ough her period of 
difficulty she needs a strong Govern- 
ment, provided it is a strong Burmese 
Government. This, I believe, she is 
going to get. As she is not in a posi- 
tion to def2nd herself, she needs 
association with another Power and 
the Power that she desires to be as- 
sociated with is the British Common- 
wealth. Life in Burma wil! be dif- 
ferent to life in the past, but it will 
be life as the inhabitants want to 
live it, and that, after all, in what 
chiefly matters. 


/ 
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THE SERVICES OF THE CORPORATE 
| TRUSTEE IN HONG KONG | 
The Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, ADMINISTRATION OF A DECEASED In other cases where Executors, Ad- 


Hongkong (Trustee) Limited has been 
formed by the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation in response to a 
growing demand on the part of the 
customers of the Bank and the general 
public for a Corporate Trustee (com- 
pare our issue of May 21, page 23). 


The increasing reluctance of indivi- 
duals to assume the heavy liabilities 
and onerous duties attaching to execu- 
torships and trusteeships and the res- 
ponsibility of administering estates in- 
dicated the need for the establishment 


in the Colony of Hongkong of a Com- 


pany of undoubted standing through 
which the resources and experience of 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation could be made available 
for these purposes. 


Accordingly, the Hongkong & Shang- 
hai Bank, Hongkong (Trustee) Limited 
(referred to hereafter as the Trustee 
Company) has been incorporated with 
the object of offering the combined 
advantages of security, continuity of 


existence and expert and inexpensive | 


administration. 


Policy of the Trustee Co. 


It will be the policy of the Trustee 
Company to ensure that each Trust is 


-adrninistered by expert administrators, 


with complete integrity, fairness and 
impartiality. It will be its aim to as- 
similate its administration to that of a 
competent, prudent and sympathetic 
private trustee. 


DUTIES UNDERTAKEN BY THE 
TRUSTEE COMPANY 


EXECUTOR AND/OR TRUSTEE 
UNDER A WILL EITHER SOLELY 
OR JOINTLY 


The Trustee Company is prepared 
to act as the sole or joint executor or 
trustee of a Will, the making of which 
is a duty which every person owes to 
his or her dependants. 


Its appointment is effected by 
nominating it in the Will as Executor 
either solely or jointly in an appro- 
priate form which must make pro- 
vision for its remuneration, The altera- 
tion of an existing Will by the addition 
of the Trustee Company to the execu- 
tors named or by the substitution of 
the Trustee Company for all or any of 
the executors can be effected by a 
Codicil executed in the usual way. 
Drafts of the clause appropriate to each 
case will be supplied, without any obli- 
gation, upon application to the Trustee 
Company by testators or their Solicitors. 


ADMINISTRATOR 


PERSON’S ESTATE 
COMPLETE INTESTACY 


Where a deceased person has left no 
Will, the Trustee Company will in 
approved cases be prepared to apply 
for a grant of Letters of Administra- 
tion to the estate, provided the next- 
of-kin entitled to take the grant are 
willing to renounce their right and 
consent to the grant being made to the 
Trustee Company on their behalf. In 
such cases, the Trustee Company will 
give the Administrator’s bond and no 
sureties thereto will be required. 


ADMINISTRATION WITH THE WILL 
ANNEXED 


Where a testator has not appointed — 


an executor or where the’ executors 
named in the Will have predeceased 
the testator or do not wish to act, the 
Trustee Company will in approved 
cases, apply for a grant of administra- 
tion with the Will annexed, provided 
the persons entitled to apply for the 
granted will renounce their right and 
the beneficiaries will enter into an 
agreement authorising the Trustee 
Company’s remuneration. In — such 
cases, the Trustee Company will ad- 
minister the estate in accordance with 
the provisions of the Will. 


‘DE BONIS NON 
ADMINISTRATIS’ 


Similarly the Trustee Company may 
in approved cases be appointed Ad- 
ministrator ‘de bonis non  adminis- 
tratis’ in the event of an administrator 
dying (or a sole executor dying in- 
testate) before his duties are fulfilled. 


TRUSTEE UNDER A MARRIAGE OR 
OTHER SETTLEMENT 


The Trustee Company may be ap- 
pointed to act as trustee of marriage 
or other settlements either solely or 
jointly vrith one or more co-trustees. 

A draft of the provosed document 
should be submitted to the Trustee 
Company for approval before it is en- 
grossed. 


TRUSTEE OF AN EXISTING TRUST 
EITHER GENERALLY FOR ALL 
FUNDS OR IN CONNECTION 
WITH A PARTICULAR FUND 


In cases where the trustees of an 
existing trust created by Wilk or 
settlement desire to retire from the 
trusteeship or to appoint a corporate 
trustee to act jointly with them, there- 
by ensuring the continuity of the 
trusteeship, the Trustee Company can 
in approved cases be appointed to act 
in this capacity. 


ministrators or Trustees are unable to 
complete their duties because the date 
for the distribution of a_ particular 
Fund or Funds has not yet arrived (as 
for example, a Lagacy or a.Share of 
Residue bequeathed to an infant or to 
a person with a limited interest only) 
the Trustee Company can accept an 
appointment as Trustee of the parti- 
cular Fund or Funds and will complete 
the administration, thereby relieving 
the present Executors, Administrators 
or Trustees from all further liability 
ii: this connection. 


The procedure for appointing the 
Company in these circumstances will 
be explained upon request. 


ATTORNEY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
EXECUTORS OR PRIVATE PER- 
SONS PERMANENTLY OR TEM- 
PORARILY RESIDENT OUTSIDE 
HONGKONG 


The Trustee Company will attend to 
the Resealment in Hongkong of Grants 
of Representation obtained elsewhere 
and will administer the assets of such 
estates in Hongkong in accordance with 
the directions of personal representa- 
tives abroad. 


It will assist private executors in 
Hongkong to have their grants. re- 
sealed in other places where there are 
assets and in this connection, a com- 
prehensive service is available through 
affiliated Companies, the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank (Trustee) Limited 
which covers the United Kingdom and 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
( Malaya) Trustee Limited for assets 
in Singapore and _ throughout the 
Malayan Union. 


MANAGING AGENT OF PROPERTY 
FOR PRIVATE PERSON 


Private persons who are. going 
abroad or for other reasons desire +o 
entrust the suvervision of their 
assets in the Colony to the Trustee 
Company may do so by appointing it 
as their Agent. The circumstances 
in which the Trustee Company will 
be able and willing to act under this 
heading are many and varied. — 


The detailed application of the ser- 
vice in relation to any particular as- 
sets and circumstances will be ex- 
plained upon reguest and where the 
scale of fees quoted hereafter would 
be inappropriate to the circumstances 
of any such case, the Trustee Coin- 
pany having.assessed the work in- 
volved, will quote a special fee. 


TRUSTEE FOR HOLDERS OF DE- 
BENTURES OR  DEBENTURE 
STOCK 


Where debentures or debenture 
stock are secured by a Trust Deed and 


it is desired that the Trustee Com- 


pany as trustee should protect the 
rights and interests of the debenture 
holders, the Trustee Company will be 
prepared to act in that capacity. 
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EXCHANGE RATES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


The following table of Exchange 
Rates gives the rate at which an ex- 
porter is able to convert proceeds of 
sales abroad into British currency, i.e., 
the rates are based on the selling 
quotations of foreign currencies. In the 
case of certain countries—a number 
in South America for example—it is 
impossible to give a single rate to 
cover all cases. The rates in the table 


are as representative as possible but 
any qualifications in the foot-notes 
should be carefully observed. Where. 
special surcharges on currency trans- 
actions are levied, these have been in- 
cluded so far as possible. 


Ali rates are telegraphic transfer 
unless otherwise indicated. The infor- 
mation given in the third column on 


LATEST QUOTATION 


the Exchange System is mainly of, 
technical interest. Where Bank of Eng: ° 
land official rates apply, and for Ster- 
ling Area currencies, rates for for- 
ward transactions can normally be ar- 
ranged even where a: definite forward 
quotation is not indicated in the table 


—so long as the currency it is desired — 


to sell will arise from genuine com- 
mercial transactions. 


LATEST QUOTATION 


Approximate | Approximate . 
Country Unit Exchange Rate Equiv. per Country Unit Exchange Rate Equiv. per 
| System unit ea System unit 
in British | in British 
Currency Currency 
Argentina Paper Special | Japan Private trading not yet permitted 
peso Account 16.621 14.4440d. Java (N.E.I.) Florin Dutch 
Austria Schilling Austrian : Account 10.70* 22.4300d. 
a/c 404 6.0000d. Mexico Peso American , 
Australia £A Sterling Account 19.65 12.2137d. 
Area 125%: 191.2350d. N. W. Indies Florin B. of E. 
Belgium Franc B. of E. | | Official 7.62 31.4960d. 
Official 1.3579d. New Zealand £N.Z. Sterling 
Belgian Congo Franc - Belgian Area 125 192.0000d. 
Account 177 1.3559d. Nicaragua Cordoba American 
Bolivia Boliviano Special Account 22.352 10.7383d. 
Account 171.252 1.4015d. Norway Krone B. of E. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Special Official 20.02 11.9880d. 
Account 75.45 3.1809d. Palestine — 
Bulgaria Private trading not yet permitted bs 1,000 Sterling 
Canada Dollar B. of E. Mils Area 100%? 239.7004d. 
Official 4.04 59.4059d. Panama Dollar B. ct E. 
Chile Peso Special 101.3538 2.3680d. Official 4.04 59.4059d. 
Account 125.70 #£1.90938d. Paraguay Guarani Special] 
China National 7 Account 12.60 19.0476d: 
Dollar 14,0004,7 0.0171d. Peru Sol Special 
Colombia Peso American Account’ 26.206 9.1603d. 
- Account 7.352,8 32.6531d. Poland Zloti Polish a/c 4034 0.5955d. 
Costa Rica Colon American Portugal Escudos PB. of E. 
Account 22.65 10.5960d. : Official 100.20 2.3952d. 
Cuba Peso . American Rumania Private trading not yet permitted 
Account. 4.04 59.4059d. Salvador Colon American _. 
Czechosiovakia Krown B. of E. Account 10.1738 23.5988d. 
Official 202 1.1881d. Siam Tical Siam a/c. 41 5.8537d. 
Denmark Krone B. of E. Singapore Dollar Sterling : 
Official 19.36 12.4967d. : Area. 2s. 4.1/16d. 28.0625d. 
Ecuador Sucre American South Africa £S.A. Sterling : 
Account 56.5828  4.2418d. Area 10044 238.8060d. 
Egypt Piastre Sterling Spain Peseta Special 
97 56 2.4584d. Account 44.00 5.4545d. 
Finland Finmark | 555 0.43243d. Sweden Krona B. of E. 
France. Franc B. of E. Official 14.50 16.5517d. | 
: Official 480.30 0.4997d. Switzerland Franc B. of E. 
French Empire B. of E. | Official 17.36 13.8249d. 
Official Syria and 
Germany Private trading not yet permitted Lebanon Piastre B. of E. 885 0.2712d. 
Greece Drachma 20,0805 0.0119d. Official 
Holland Florin B. of E. : | Turkey Piastre Turkish 1140 0.2105d. 
(Guilder) Official 10.70 22.4299d. Account 
Honduras Lempira American U.S.S.R. Rouble 21.50 11.1628d. 
Account *8.25 29.0909d. U.S.A. Dollar B. of E. 
Hong Kong Dollar Sterling Official 4.0344 59.4796d. 
| Aree ls. 2.15/16d. 14.93875d. Uruguay Peso Special] 
Hungary Forint Hung. a/c 46.964 5.1107d. Account 7.209 33.2917d. 
Iceland Krenur Sterling Venezuela Bolivar American 
Area 26% 9.1428d. Account 13%43 17.4545d. 
India Sterling 
Area 1s. 5.15/16d. 17.9375d. FORWARD QUOTATION 
Iran Rial -... 130 1.8462d. (Discount 1 Month) — 
Iraq Dinar = | | 
1.000 Sterling | Canada 3% cent Sweden 1% ore 
Fils Area 100%t 239.7004d. France 40 centimes Switzerland 1% centimes 
Italy Lire 905 0.2651d. Holland 1 cent U.S.A. % cent 
NOTES: ! Buengs Aires quotation. 2 Including aaaiad charges, 8 Sight quotation. ‘4 Nominal quotation at present. 


5 Athens quotation, 


690 day quotation. 


* Batavia quotation, 


7 Shanghai quotation, 
+ per £100, 


8 For essential imports. 
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The & South Sea Bank, Ltd. 


_ (HONG KONG BRANCH) 
Duddell Street, Hongkong. 2 


Transact all banking business. 
Telephones: 
33567 Banking Dept. ..... 338566 


33568 Savings Dept. .... 33558 


Asst. Manager 


Head Office: -—110 Hankow Road, Shanghai se 


Branches:— 
Tientsin, Nanking, Chimating, Hankow, Peiping, Hangchow. 


IZ 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 
SERVICES BETWEEN 


SHANGHAI, AMOY, HONGKONG, MANILA AND 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


For Particulars please apply to: 


JAVA-CHINA-JAPAN LIJN N.V. 
‘Tel, No, 28016 King’s Building. 
Connaught Road C. 
28018 Hong Kong. 


Bank of Communications : 
| 5 Ice House Street, Hong Kong. 
Telephone: 34101-3 Cable Address: “Commubank” 
> With Branches and Sub-Branches throughout China 
Q and Correspondents jn all principal cities of the world. a 

All kinds of Banking business transacted. 
P. N. CHUNG, 
Manager. 


HONGKONG & CHINA 


General Managers: 


THE INDO-CHINA STEAM 
NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 


offering 
Freight & Passenger Services 
throughout the Far East 


3 
3 


Managing Agents: 
AUSTRALIA CHINALINE 
Regular Services between 
Australia & the Orient. 


Agents: — 
THE GLEN LINE, LTD. 


THE PRINCE LINE, LTD. 
THE ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


THE WESTERN CANADA STEAMSHIPS, LTD. 
THE PACIFIC TRANSPORT LINES. INC. _ 

MESSRS. FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 

; _ THE UNION-CASTLE MAIL S. S. CO., LTD. 


CLO CLD CHD CHD CHD CLO COD CHO CHD COD CHO COD CHD OHO 


FRO TAD FRO PAD PRIPAD RD FRIFRD FRY RD FRE PRI ERD PRS PRG FD FAD FWD LOND 


PRO FRE FRO FRE FRG FERS FR 


HONG KONG BREWERY AND DISTILLERY CO., LTD. 
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4947 AUG 8 PM | that a 
Comprehensive Executorship and Trusteeship Service 


RECEIVED is available 


through its Associated Company 


i 

: Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, Hongkong (Trustee) Limited, 
3 | Mezzanine Floor, Hongkong Bank Building, Hong Kong 

Incorporated under the Hongkong Companies Ordinance 1982 

Q Registered as a Trust Company under the Trustee Ordinance 1934 

: Capital (the whole of which is owned by the Bank) 


Authorised and Subscribed --« $500,000.00 


q 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NATIONAL LACQUER & PAINT PRODUCTS CO., LTD. 


NOS. 31601 & 31602 
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Published weekly by The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 322 Queen’s Building, Hongkong, pee printed wi 
The Newspaper Enterprise Ltd., Windsor Housé, Hongkong Cable address: Ficom, Hongkong. Telephones: $2429: 


21070. 
The Editors and Publishers do not necessarily accept the views expressed by contributors and correspondents. 


All rights reserved. 


Representative for United Kingdom: Mr. Norman H. Dewhurst, 154, Edgwarebury Lane, Edgware, Middlesex. 


Agents for Shanghai and Singapore:—Messrs. Kelly & Walsh Ltd. 
Representatives for Siam: The Southern Products Co. Ltd., 80, Anuwongse Road, Bangkok. 


| ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Hongkong, Canton & Macao ............. H.K. $50 Shanghai & North China ......... apne Sa 
United Kingdom & The British Dominions ....... £4 Str. 
United States of America ..,............. U.S. $16 Philippine Republic ......... aan ..+, Pesos 30% 
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